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Decoration Day. 
o* Ge 


Bring the bright blossoms all sparkling with dew-drops, 


O mother, and twine them about the white stones. 
Though your tears fall afresh with the dreams you are dreaming 
And your sorrow-stirred heart in its bitterness moans. 
It was yesterday only your boy stood before you, 
And softly you smiled on your soldier in blue— 
It was yesterday only his dear arms caressed you— 
O mother he sleeps with the brave and the true! 


Bring the fair lilies agleam in the sunlight, 
O maiden, as pure as their petals of snow, 
You are glad that the war is a song and a story, 
Yet its music to-day in your bosom doth flow. 
Then lovingly scatter your beautiful treasurers, 
With a kiss for some dear one who waited in vain, 
Wearily longed for her warrior’s coming 
While his life blood ebbed out on the field of the slain. 


Bring the red roses so radiant with splendor, 
O children, your cheeks with their crimson aflame ; 
You are marching the march of a triumphant army 
You are treading the pathway to glory and fame. 
O your heroes are never so quietly sleeping 
Though you offer your gifts with a reverened hand, 
They are thick in the din and the rush of the battle 
And the war-cloud envelopes our beautiful land. L. R. BAKER. 
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Cor.—And how like you this shepherd’s life, 
Master Touchstone ? 


Toucu.—Truly shepherd, in respect of itself, it is 
a good life; but in respect that it is a 
shepherd’s life, itis naught. . . . . In 
respect it isin the fields, it pleaseth 
me well; but in respect it is not in 
the court, it is tedious. 


—As You Like lt. 
ys 


A stony hollow, down among the hills. 
The very spot where, when at the crea- 
tion rock and earth were being sown broad- 
cast over the face of the globe, the rocks 
wore through the bottom of the sack that 
held them, trickling thick and fast in a 
gray stream that frets the brown little 
mountain river hurrying to the St. John. 

A spot wild and untrodden since that 
day, one might have said: but for the 
bleaching skeletons of trees that bristle up 
the slopes, and tell where lumber-camps 
have been and gone. Young trees and al- 
ders and tall ferns are trying fast to cover 
up the havoc these have made ; and where 
they cluster closest, the stream broadens 
out, giving babbling promise of a shallow 
for@, so clear as it runs over the pebbles. 

A promise which old Dobbin, wiser 
than his rider, knew better than to trust ; 
for he made what protest he could, sidling 
onthe margin, before he went flounder- 
ing into a treacherous popl midway. As 
Dr. Kendal pulled him up rather roughly, 
having taken more water than he liked, a 
peal of mocking laughter rang out, up- 
stream. 

Now, to be mounted on a sorry nag, is 
quite mortification enough to a good horse- 
man, without the added aggravation of 
providing amusement for a by-stander, 
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—in search of whom, Kendal t 
half angrily in his saddle, and ca 
sight of a gray something drifting 
the twilight shadows half-way across 
water. 

So dim was it, amidst those shadow, 
that it might almost be mistaken forth 
evening mist: or, if one were fancifil 
for malicious water-sprite, that 

« Mid her reeds 

Pressed her cold finger closer to her lip,” 
checking her involuntary laughter as she 
saw herself discovered. But Kendal, be}. 
ing of a practical bent, instantly infemed 
stepping-stones. 

The small gray, hurried figure had fit 
ted over to the opposite bank, vanishing 
in the trees, while Kendal still drew 
bridle, half minded to ride after, and & 
mand why she had left him to flounder 
through the water here, while she could 
have given a hint of the ford above? 

However, there was something she had 
shown him, whether she would or n0: His 













the opening through the wood, whidhy ji. o¢ 
elsewhere closed in, impenetrably thick low-eye 
and matted. always 
Kendal had ridden down into the hd totry fi 
low, beckoned by a thin wave of chi at least 
smoke from the house to which he momen 
been called to visit a new patient. It w: 
A starveling signal, to be flung out from}, 1; 
the high-sounding De Landremont hom} p),, a. 
stead. But Kendal had been longen tins on 
in this Madawaska region, to look at the 
nothing on a larger scale than the wheel 
cottages of the haditans. With ae wa 
quaintly sloping white-washed roofs, #§, cred 
in ruddy buckwheat patches, or yello posit 
strips of late-ripening grain, they 4 bl 


along the natural terraces of the river Ras... 
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n, and up into the skirts of the forest, 
ither the old Acadiens fled, a century 
; or such among the old Acadiens, 
vangeline’s compatriots, as happily es- 
ped the English ships that would have 
ied them into exile. In this safe re- 
e, on the summer farms or in the 
WByinter lumber-camps, the years went by, 
Bin Acadia, as the habitans dreamed, 
until one day they woke, and found that 
BMaine had reached out her boundary-line, 
and drawn some of them in just here. On 
either side of that line, sometimes imagi- 

, sometimes the clear, broad, twist- 
ing band of the St. John, theold Acadian 
families remain, one-half ‘‘American,”’ 
one-half Provincial, both halves wholly 
French ; though willingly enough making 
room among themselves for an outsider, 
such as Dr. Kendal. 

He meanwhile had reached the gap 
where his unwitting guide had. vanished ; 
pushed his way along the path on which 
the alders trespassed, and emerged on a 
wide open space which might once have 
been garden, but where now scrub spruce 
and firs were straggling, and sumac thrust 
its coarse red pompons in the stead of 
flowers. Ii the midst, a rambling cottage, 
larger than the wont, but gray and _lean- 
ing to decay, and with that niggardly 
line of smoke wavering above. 

It was the one sign of occupancy about 

the place ; so Kendal followed it, flnging 
his bridle over a half-sunken gate-post 
—gate there was none—and crossing the 
furze-grown, wood-littered yard to the 
door. 
His knock was unanswered. But the 
line of windows with that gaunt and _hol- 
low-eyed look which the want of curtains 
always gives,offered him no encouragement 
totry furtheron. ‘The chimney-smoke was 
at least something promising; so, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he lifted the latch. 

It was a long, low-raftered kitchen, in- 
fo which he was invited by the firelight. 
The flames went dancing about a row of 
fins on the tall dresser-shelves ; catching 
at the polished circle of the spinning- 
wheel, and the high wooden settle against 
the wall ; glancing over at the brasses of 
a credence, an old-fashioned press, just 
posite ; thence slinking back behind 

¢ black pot hung in the great roomy 
thimney, and flickering out again with 
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brightening touches upon what Kendal 
only just then caught sight of. 

A fair head half turned his way, with 
startled poise, a small gray figure seated 
on the hearth. 

Nothing misty nor naiad-like, here, 
but onlya very earthly little girl; towhom, 
however, Kendal straightway went up 
and said,—in English, due to the fair 
hair : 

‘« Water-witches don’t care for a fire ; 
so you'll not mind my taking this from 
you, as I was not prepared for that plunge 
inthe stream ?”’ 

He had taken his stand on the hearth 
before her, leaning against the side of the 
wide chimney ; a rather massive, dark- 
bearded man, twisting his riding-whip in 
a pair of vigorous, ungloved hands, and 
looking down onher with a twinkle in his 
deep-set gray eyes. 

Her color deepened ; she shifted her 
position, fronting him more directly, her 
elbows on her knees, her chin in her two 
little brown hands, her blue eyes spark- 
ling defiance up at, him. 

When that movement was all the an- 
swer he had : 

‘¢Do you not understand ?’’ he said 
this time in French. 

‘¢ Qui, ’comprends,’’ she returned in- 
differently, settling herself into her old 
position. 

‘¢ What had I done, that you should 
give me no hint of the ford ?”’ 

‘*What had you done, that I should 
give you any hint of it?”’ 

She said it with such directness, such 
certainty of unanswerableness in the cold, 
sweet voice, that Kendal rather stared at 
her, taken by surprise: as when one would . 
touch a rose, and finds it tinted marble 
instead. 

How had _ she come by that fair little, 
sunny-haired face, the big childish blue 
eyes that-ought to have had the sunshine 
in them too, but had only an unchildlike 
hardness instead? Kendal had nothing 
to say, for an instant ; and then the pause 
was broken by the opening of an inner 
door. 

‘<Q but that is fine !—on a summer 
evening like this, to burn up all the wood 
my viert’ huomme Pacifige has cut for 
madame’s fire up stairs ! ”’ 


The brisk old body on the threshold, 


’ 
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her white-kerchiefed bosom swelling with 
indignation at the reckless extravagance 
of that fire, her crest of a white cap brist- 
ling, her sharp little face thrust forward, 
like an angry hen that finds her nest med- 
dled with—had taken no note of the 
stranger. Until the girl said with a care- 
less shrug : 

‘* I have burned a beauté of your wood ; 
that is because you left me nocandle. Use 
the one in your hand, tante Marguite, and 
see we have a visitor.”’ 

Tante Marguite came hastily forward, 
with a quick change of tone, a ring of re- 
lief in it. 

‘¢ Eh, it is monsieur the doctor ? 

Yes, I am Dr. Kendal, I received your 
message—”’ 

She had turned to the girl: 

‘« Go then, tell madame I am showing 
monsieur the doctor up.”’ 

The girl rose, as of habit, at the per- 
emptory order, but lingeringly, in a sur- 
prised way, with an evident desire to hear 
more. 

But not a word more was added, until 
the door had closed on her. 

Then: 

‘¢ Listen a little, monsieur,’’ the woman 
wenton, in her provincial French, ‘‘1 fear 
you will find madame failing fast. It is, 
however, true that she is near as young as 
me;”’ with a complacent drawing up of 
her own alert, round figure. ‘‘ But as 
Pacifique (that is my man, monsieur, that 
was gardener here, when there was any- 
body to see a garden !) tells me only yester- 
day, peonies and those common things 
are well more hardy than the dainty 
flowers one puts in the vase in the salon. 
But monsieur will come and judge for 
himself.”’ 

Kendal was a little impatient to do so; 
but she detained him to explain that le 
Bon Dien had brought him to the neigh- 
borhood just in time. For if madame’s 
illness had been but two weeks earlier, 
while the old doctor was yet alive, and 
Dr. Kendal had not come down from 
Riviére du Loup to fill his place, what a 
misfortune! For madame would not have 
sent for the old doctor, at any price; not 
since he had taken up on himself to speak 
to her about Monsieur Jean, just after the 
death of MonsieurFrancois. And if mon- 


sieur the doctor, is to do madame any 
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good now, he will have the kindness 
remember she has never spoken of the 
story, nor heard those two names, forj 
many and many a year. " 

‘You need not fear,’’ Kendal intets, see 
posed, good naturedly. ‘‘ The less, thatIlwink 1 
know nothing of the old story, and he 
8 names for the first time from yourom 

ips.”’ : 

Marguite looked rather crestfallen 
relieved that gossip did not busy ity 
about the De Landremont house. 
she was prompt to say, somewhat sti 
indeed : 

‘‘So much the better; for there's 
getting anything out of a bag but wha 
in it. This way, then, if monsie 
pleases.’’ 

But Kendal could catch a mum 
now and then, as she lighted him mp 
stairs : : 

Truly! and he in the villagiae a. 
whole weeks! And to think all the worl] must t 
could forget that little history! But, al proach 
the same, le Bon Dieu has brought him her wit 
just in time, in place of the old one.” § one wh 

Kendal smiled rather grimly. If shq with tt 
thought the death of his predecessor provi] world. 
dential, what would she think of thal] wore p 
episode in Kendal’s own life, which bad] world , 
more or less remotely brought about his} per of 
being here, in the stead of the medical] «J, 
adviser madame would not have sent fot?) powdei 

‘The sound of footsteps on the staits tappin, 
must have announced them; for as the fldeq 
two reached the landing, a door Wal piched 
opened by the girl, who flitted past with} he had 
out speaking, and they entered the room. | yicit h; 

Kendal’s expectations, on the basis Ol] pe the 
so much of the house as he had already] may st 
seen, were at fault here. It was asif alll se4/qy, 
that the other rooms had ever known df good 
quaint and massive, in the way of 
mahogany, had marshaled  themselvs 
about the mistress antiquated as they. It 
the light of the silver candelabrum on the 
stand at her elbow, she was glancing upat 
her visitor, out of a pinched white face; 
all the more white and waxen for th 
startling contrast with the black silk ker 
chief tied three-corner-wise over her sit 
very hair. It gave her the look off 
religieuse ; a look flatly contradicted by 
the quick, vivacious eyes— 

“Coal coal black, and they’re like a hawk 
And they winna let a body be,” 


little il 

Kenc 
to how 
how m 

















id Kendal to himself, while she was 
Icoming him in French much older 
herself : 

R «« Dr. Kendal, is it not ? I am charmed 
IMlH}ig see you; though, perhaps, your may 
that hink my sending for you a mere trap to 
| Nétilestch a visitor? ‘The truth is, my good 
Mi Marguerite here—”’ 

A smile of friendly understanding 
d d between mistress and maid, as the 

ier softly withdrew from the room. 


tif} Tam not quite strong this summer; and 
so, as 1 am entirely dependent on her for 
companionship, I find it wisest not to dis- 

te on the point of a needle, and ama 
little ill accordingly.”’ 

Kendal looked at her in some doubt as 
to how much of the cheerful tone was real, 
how much assumed. To him, the first 
light touch of death was so apparent, in 
the delicate, pinched features, that he 
must think she had at least felt the ap- 
proach of the cold hand. He watched 
her with the interest we are wont to feel in 
one who is, we see, well-nis": face to face 
with the mysteries of that strange hidden 

world. But to those keen old eyes there 
were no mysteries; and not much of a 
world outside the four walls of this cham- 
ber of hers. 

‘IT do not know to what will serve your 
powders, Dr. Kendal,’’ she said to him, 
tapping with transparent hand certain tiny 
folded papers his saddle-bags had _fur- 
nished forth, when nearly an hour later 
] he had risen to go: ‘‘ But I am sure your 
m. | visit has been of benefit. You will always 
be the welcome, monsieur, as often as you 
May spare an hour for an old woman—a 
sepiante, who has been out of the world a 
good many years already. For me, I 
commence to believe,’ she added, gra- 
_ clously, ‘‘T have been in error, since a 
the long time, in so shutting all young com- 

panionship out of my life, that I forgot it 
could interest me—until you came.” 
the Young companionship! Kendal was 

smiling to himself over the words, as he 
went out. 
fa They had an odd sound in them, ap- 
by plied to himself. 

A man’s age is not always to be com- 

puted from the entry of his birth in the 
k, family Bible. It was now some years 
since Kendal had believed his youth as 
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completely ended as if he were verging on 
the three-score years and ten of the old lady 
upstairs. Yes, youth and he had parted 
company ; he did not know that he should 
desire a meeting again. It was well over; 


‘ he had no more wish to bring it back, 


with its feverish moods, than to risk hav- 
ing again the scarlet fever, or anything 
else incident to one’s early days. Perhaps 
if what he called his middle-age had been 
even as much as the precise middle of the 
allotted three-score years and ten; or had 
brought with it any other physical sign 
than an added breadth of shoulder: in 
other words, if youth had passed so far 
away from him, as to be beyond glancing 
over her shoulder at him as she went, he 
might have reached out eagerly after the 
mere retreating shadow. As it was, he 
was conscious of a faint, pleasurable 
amusement, at Mme. De Landremont’s 
odd mistake. A feeling which left him no 
time to wonder that in speaking of young 
companionship, she should keep no note 
of the girl downstairs. 

He was the more taken by surprise, 
when at an angle in the stairs, the girl 
stopped him, starting up suddenly from 
her seat og a lower step. 

‘¢Tell me, is she ill—my grandmother? 
You are a doctor ; tell me, will she—will 
she aie?”’ 

‘Your grandmother?”’ He repeated 
the words almost incredulously. 

She never heeded. She -stood in the 
moonlight slanting in at the window be- 
hind her, and lifted to him a pale, deter- 
mined face that would not be trifled with. 

‘“Will she die?”’ 

The voice sank to a frightened whis- 
per; appealing to him as if he had only 
to open his lips and pronounce for death 
or reprieve. 

Perhaps she interpreted his grave smile 
too hopefully, as he said: 

‘« She is not ill. Perhaps she may never 
be ill. She is old; the sands are running 
low, the three-score years and ten are al- 
most spent. I think you will one day be 
glad, if you can brighten the brief while 
that is left ; can cheer with your compan- 
ionship——”’ 

‘‘My companionship——my compan- 
ionship !”’ 

She broke in with a short, hard laugh; 
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so bitter, thaf involuntarily he drew astep 
nearer her. 

Ac that she recoverd herself, with a 
haughty drawing up of the smal) figure, 
and looked him full in the face. ‘‘You 
don’t know what you are talking about 
——’’ she said insolently; and went by 
him like a flash. . 

Kendal descended ; feeling, as he told 
himself, rather more hot and angry than 
was worth while at a child’s impertinence. 
A child, a mere fraction of youth, which 
apparently did not count in the summing 
up of the inmates of the old house. 

And how soon would Death’s summons 
come, to lessen the number yet more? 
The utmost Kendal could hope to do, 
would be to bar the door against it for a 
very littte while. 
/ II. 

- the slow door 

That, opening, letting in, lets out no more.” 

The summons was nearer than Kendal 
knew. 

He had but paid twoor three visits more, 
made welcome by the gracious old lady, 
but seeing nothing of the girl, save a gray 
shadow vanishing among the trees. 

When one midnight, came old Pacif- 
ique, hurrying with so urgent a message, 
that Dr. Kendal, as he threw himself into 
his saddle, feared Death onthe Pale Horse 
would reach Madame’s door before him. 

And so indeed it proved. 

When Kendal—better mounted than in 
Dobbin’s day, and therefore easily distanc- 
ing Pacifique—had dismounted, and 
made his way across the littered yard to 
the house, he nearly stumbled over asmall 
figure crouched together on the doorstep. 

So small a figure,—so desolate out there 
in the dark, with head dropped on its 
knees,—that it is no wonder the man was 
moved, as one is easily bya child’strouble. 





And seeing that her sobbing made her deaf _ 


to his approach, he gently laid his hand 
upon the drooping head. 

‘«Come in with me 
to her,’’ he said. 

He could feel the shudder that shook 
her from head to foot. She slipped from 
under his hand, and the next instant she 
was gone, beyond the angle of the house. 

This was no fitting time to give the 
wayward creature a thought more. Yet it 
may be questioned whether Kendal did 





I will take you 
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‘child, was saying : 





















not, as he made his way up through 
empty house, guided by the glimmerg 
light placed on the landing. 

There was a farther glimmer a 
Mme. De Landremont’s‘threshold. — 
guite must have been on the watch § 
him, for she opened to him at once, guj 
ly as he came. 

The sharp old face was blurred ¥ 
tears. But she did not speak until he} 
bent over the bed; then reverently 
placed the waxen hand crossed on 
quiet breast. 

The woman moved to a window 
and Kendal followed her; both with 
stealthy tread which one falls into in 
death-chamber: as if one feared di 
ing that one sleeper whom no jarring 
can ever again trouble. 

‘*T suppose from what your h 
told me, it was too sudden to have 
for me earlier,”’ said Kendal, speakingi 
a suppressed voice. ‘‘ Had it even 
otherwise, I could hardly have doné an 
thing. It might be some relief to 
perhaps,’’ he added, after a pause, 
ing kindly at the old face with the pai 
tears of age upon it, ‘‘ if I were to takeon 
me some of the arrangements now? That 
is to say, if there is no proper friend within 
reach to do it, as appears to be the case?” 

‘«If monsieur would have the goodnes? 
See then, my old Pacifique, he does of 
the best which he knows; but he'd bk 
coming to ask- me about everything; 
which is what I could not bear, t 
mostly I do like it well,’’ she added can- 
didly. ‘*Now, monsieur would under 
stand what is fitting. Hé bien, it is every 
thing of the best, that is fitting. There 
isno need to stint the money; she thats 
gone, had enough and to spare, for all 
she chose to live here in this lonesome 
way, with just us two to care for her.” 

‘¢ And mademoiselle,”’ put in Kendal, 
with a remembrance of the lonely little 
figure on the door-steps. 

‘‘Qui-da! Mamselle Francuaise !” 

There was a sort of contemptuous snot 
in the words,—checked, however, by# 
glance toward the bed, where no unseéit 
ly sound could come to break that rest” 

Kendal, still thinking of the lo 


‘¢ And those who should be noti ed? 
it ought to be done at once.” 
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‘« There is no one, monsieur, all her 
family have gone before her. All but 
Madame Jean’s ; if you call ¢hat her fam- 
ily! Madame Jean is in Europe: better 
friends at a distance than enemies near, 
sayI. It is my old man and me, who 
will accompany her to the grave. And 
Mamselle Francuaise, suppose,’’ she added, 
as an after-thought. 

‘¢ Mamselle Francauise, of course. And 
this Madame Jean ?”’ 

‘Is her son’s widow, monsieur must 
understand. See a little, I will fetch 
monsieur her letter, which reached mad- 
ame the day monsieur first came to see 
her. She bade me put it away here in 
the secretaire. ‘It has directions enough 
for a daily correspondence, ma bonne 
Marguite,’ she said tome. ‘ The woman 
might know it imports me nothing, how 
she may run cackling over a whole conti- 
nent, with her brood at her heels; one of 
them may pick upa Prince’s feather some- 
where as they go, but it can import noth- 
ing to me.’ ”’ 

She repeated her dead mistress’s 
speech, with evident satisfaction in it, 
before she added for herself : 

‘“‘I’d be beholden to you, monsieur, if 
you wonld have the goodness to write in- 
stead of me. For, the pen once in my 
hand, one good time for all, there’s 
things would get themselves written down 
on the paper—do I not know it, I who 
speak? Figure to yourself, monsieur, it 
would be as much as my place is worth.’”’ 

Kendal had opened the thin sheet of 
foreign paper she had given him, and was 
jotting down the address at the top of the 
page. 
‘Just Madame Jean, monsieur: her 
family is all. Except the neighbours. 
They came willingly enough to the old 
house, in the days when it was the best 
known of all around, for gay doings; 
maybe they’ll not mind coming yet one 
time, if only to see the changes the long 
years have brought about. For it is years 
and years since Monsieur Jean made that 
marriage that turned madame so bitter 
gainst him; and reason good, too!” 

It was not just the moment to be inter- 
sted in a match of years and years ago; 
nd though curiosity, man to the contrary 
otwithstanding, is a not unmanly failing, 
.endal did not pursue the subject. He 
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was folding up the letter, when Marguite 
stopped him. 

‘If it pleases monsieur to take it! It 
is necessary to read it. ‘There’s nothing 
in it that the whole village does not know, 
or did before they’d forgot,’’ she added, 
resentfully. ‘*There’s more than one 
direction in it, see you, monsieur ; they’re 
running about so over yonder countries— 
one date for a letter to get to her at sucha 
town, and another at another, donne 
chance! ’Tis but little she need have put 
herself to the trouble to set them down 
for my poor mistress; if she yet lived, 
tis little of a letter Madame Jean need 
look for. But I suppose it’s proper now.’’ 

‘* Most certainly.’’ Kendal was putting 
the letter into his pocket-book. ‘‘And 
about mademoiselle Francuaise. This 
Madame Jean is her aunt ?”’ 

‘‘Her aunt! But that is just what she 
ought to have been—that is to say, Mon- 
sieur Francuaise’s wife, since she was first 
promised to him, poor boy! Ah, he’d 
never have gone wrong as he did, and 
died, if she had not thrown him over for 
his brother! Faites excuse, monsieur ; 
Madame Jean is mamselle Francuaise’s 
mother.”’ 

Kendal felt a quick sense of relief, as if 
the little, impracticable thing had weighed 
more heavily on him than was needful. 

‘* Her mother? I am glad to hear that.”’ 

‘‘Are youso, monsieur ?’’ was old Mar- 
guite’s interpolation, with a toss of the 
head, like a charger snuffing the battle 
afar. ‘‘I found the child out on the 
doorstep, crying fit to break her heart,’’ he 
went on. ‘Do not let her be too much 
alone. The young need a helping hand 
to ease the burden of their sorrow for 
them.”’ 

He missed the muttered: ‘‘Ouais! 
mamselle Francuaise will never break her 
heart under that burden !”’ 

For he had gone out, with that same 
hushed step, and a reverent farewell glance 
across at the upturned face on the pillow 
—the fair, old face that he would see no 
more. 

For the girl, he saw nothing of her, as 
he went downstairs. 

Out of doors, the dubious gray dawn 
was confusing everything, until Kendal 
had almost reached his horse, when some- 
thing moved beyond it. 
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so bitter, that involuntarily he drew astep 
nearer her. 

At that she recoverd herself, with a 
haughty drawing up of the smal) figure, 
and looked him full in the face. ‘You 
don’t know what you are talking about 
——’’ she said insolently; and went by 
him like a flash. : 

Kendal descended ; feeling, as he told 
himself, rather more hot and angry than 
was worth while at a child’s impertinence. 
A child, a mere fraction of youth, which 
apparently did not count in the summing 
up of the inmates of the old house. 

And how soon would Death’s summons 
come, to lessen the number yet more? 
The utmost Kendal could hope to do, 
would be to bar the door against it for a 
very littte while. 
, II. 

‘ the slow door 

That, opening, letting in, lets out no more.” 

The summons was nearer than Kendal 
knew. 

He had but paid twoor three visits more, 
made welcome by the gracious old lady, 
but seeing nothing of the girl, save a gray 
shadow vanishing among the trees. 

When one midnight, came old Pacif- 
ique, hurrying with so urgent a message, 
that Dr. Kendal, as he threw himself into 
his saddle, feared Death onthe Pale Horse 
would reach Madame’s door before him. 

And so indeed it proved. 

When Kendal—better mounted than in 
Dobbin’s day, and therefore easily distanc- 
ing Pacifique—had dismounted, and 
made his way across the littered yard to 
the house, he nearly stumbled over asmall 
figure crouched together on the doorstep. 

So small a figure,—so desolate out there 
in the dark, with head dropped on its 
knees,—that it is no wonder the man was 
moved, as one is easily bya child’strouble. 
And seeing that her sobbing made her deaf 





to his approach, he gently laid his hand — 


upon the drooping head. 

‘« Come in with me 
to her,”’ he said. 

He could feel the shudder that shook 
her from head to foot. She slipped from 
under his hand, and the next instant she 
was gone, beyond the angle of the house. 

This was no fitting time to give the 
wayward creature a thought more. Yet it 
may be questioned whether Kendal did 
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not, as he made his way up thro 
empty house, guided by the glimmer 
light placed on the landing. . 

There was a farther glimmer a 
Mme. De Landremont’s‘threshold. — 
guite must have been on the watch 
him, for she opened to him at once, guj 
ly as he came. 

The sharp old face was blurred 
tears. But she did not speak until he}, 
bent over the bed; then reverently 
placed the waxen hand crossed on 
quiet breast. 

The woman moved to a window 
and Kendal followed her; both with 
stealthy tread which one falls into in 
death-chamber: as if one feared di 
ing that one sleeper whom no jarring 
can ever again trouble. 

‘¢T suppose from what your h 
told me, it was too sudden to have 
for me earlier,’”’ said Kendal, speakingi 
a suppressed voice. ‘*‘ Had it even 
otherwise, I could hardly have doné 
thing. It might be some relief to 
perhaps,”’ he added, after a pause, 
ing kindly at the old face with the pai 
tears of age upon it, ‘‘ if I were to take 
me some of the arrangements now ? That 
is to say, if there is no proper friend within 
reach to do it, as appears to be the case?” 

‘Tf monsieur would have the goodnes? 
See then, my old Pacifique, he does of 
the best which he knows; but he'd bk 
coming to ask- me about everything; 
which is what I could not bear, t 
mostly I do like it well,’’ she added cat 
didly. ‘‘Now, monsieur would under 
stand what is fitting. Hé bien, it is every 
thing of the best, that is fitting. There 
isno need to stint the money ; she thats 
gone, had enough and to spare, for dl 
she chose to live here in this lonesom 
way, with just us two to care for her.” 

‘¢ And mademoiselle,”” put in K 
with a remembrance of the lonely little 
figure on the door-steps. 

‘¢ Qui-da! Mamselle Francuaise!” 

There was a sort of contemptuous snot 
in the words,—checked, however, by# 
glance toward the bed, where no unseéit 
ly sound could come to break that rest. 

Kendal, still thinking of the | 
‘child, was saying : a 

‘‘And those who should be notified? 
it ought to be done at once.” : 
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‘¢ There is no one, monsieur, all her 
family have gone before her. All but 
Madame Jean’s ; if you call ¢hat her fam- 
ily! Madame Jean is in Europe: better 
friends at a distance than enemies near, 
say I. It is my old man and me, who 
will accompany her to the grave. And 
Mamselle Francuaise, suppose,’’ she added, 
as an after-thought. 

‘¢ Mamselle Francauise, of course. And 
this Madame Jean ?”’ 

‘¢Is her son’s widow, monsieur must 
understand. See a little, I will fetch 
monsieur her letter, which reached mad- 
ame the day monsieur first came to see 
her. She bade me put it away here in 
the secretaire. ‘It has directions enough 
for a daily correspondence, ma bonne 
Marguite,’ she said to me. ‘ The woman 
might know it imports me nothing, how 
she may run cackling over a whole conti- 
nent, with her brood at her heels; one of 
them may pick up a Prince’s feather some- 
where as they go, but it can import noth- 
ing to me.’ ”’ 

She repeated her dead mistress’s 
speech, with evident satisfaction in it, 
before she added for herself: 

‘“‘I’d be beholden to you, monsieur, if 
you wonld have the goodness to write in- 
stead of me. For, the pen once in my 
hand, one good time for all, there’s 
things would get themselves written down 
on the paper—do I not know it, I who 
speak? Figure to yourself, monsieur, it 
would be as much as my place is worth.’ ”’ 

Kendal had opened the thin sheet of 
foreign paper she had given him, and was 
jotting down the address at the top of the 
page. 

‘Just Madame Jean, monsieur: her 
family is all. Except the neighbours. 
They came willingly enough to the old 
house, in the days when it was the best 
known of all around, for gay doings; 
maybe they’ll not mind coming yet one 
time, if only to see the changes the long 
years have brought about. For it is years 
and years since Monsieur Jean made that 
marriage that turned madame so bitter 
against him; and reason good, too!”’ 

It was not just the moment to be inter- 
sted in a match of years and years ago; 
ind though curiosity, man to the contrary 
lotwithstanding, is a not unmanly failing, 
Kendal did not pursue the subject. He 
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was folding up the letter, when Marguite 
stopped him. 

‘If it pleases monsieur to take it! It 
is necessary to read it. ‘There’s nothing 
in it that the whole village does not know, 
or did before they’d forgot,’ she added, 
resentfully. ‘* There’s more than one 
direction in it, see you, monsieur ; they’re 
running about so over yonder countries— 
one date for a letter to get to her at sucha 
town, and another at another, donne 
chance! ’Tis but little she need have put 
herself to the trouble to set them down 
for my poor mistress; if she yet lived, 
tis little of a letter Madame Jean need 
look for. But I suppose it’s proper now.”’ 

‘* Most certainly.’’ Kendal was putting 
the letter into his pocket-book. ‘‘And 
about mademoiselle Francuaise. This 
Madame Jean is her aunt ?”’ 

‘Her aunt! But that is just what she 
ought to have been—that is to say, Mon- 
sieur Francuaise’s wife, since she was first 
promised to him, poor boy! Ah, he’d 
never have gone wrong as he did, and 
died, if she had not thrown him over for 
his brother! Faités excuse, monsieur ; 
Madame Jean is mamselle Francuaise’s 
mother.”’ 

Kendal felt a quick sense of relief, as if 
the little, impracticable thing had weighed 
more heavily on him than was needful. 

‘‘ Her mother? Iam glad to hear that.”’ 

‘‘Are youso, ‘monsieur ?’’ was old Mar- 
guite’s interpolation, with a toss of the 
head, like a charger snuffing the battle 
afar. ‘‘I found the child out on the 
doorstep, crying fit to break her heart,’’ he 
went on. ‘Do not let her be too much 
alone. The young need a helping hand 
to ease the burden of their sorrow for 
them.”’ 

He missed the muttered: ‘‘Ouais! 
mamselle Francuaise will never break her 
heart under that burden !”’ 

For he had gone out, with that same 
hushed step, and a reverent farewell glance 
across at the upturned face on the pillow 
—the fair, old face that he would see no 
more. 

For the girl, he saw nothing of her, as 
he went downstairs. 

Out of doors, the dubious gray dawn 
was confusing everything, until Kendal 
had almost reached his horse, when some- 
thing moved beyond it. 
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It was Francoise, her head bowed down 
on the arm she had flung across the creat- 
ure’s neck, in a sort of dumb appeal for 
the companionship of some living thing, 
in this first hour of her contact with 
death. 

But it must be some living thing which 
would leave her free from question or from 
scrutiny. 

For when she heard Kendal’s step, she 
started up and went past him, without 
speaking. 

ill. 

“ Life treads on life, and heart on heart— 

We press too close, in church or mart, 

To keep a dream or grave apart.” 

‘‘Mamselle Francoise, of course,’’ 
Kendal had repeated, when Marguite was 
counting on her mistress’s followers to the 
grave. 

But she had somewhat miscounted, as 
it proved. 

The hour came when the funeral pro- 
cession was to start for the village church, 
but Francoise was nowhere to be found. 

So, after all, the two old servitors fell 
into place as chief mourners; rightful 
place, as they both evidently thought it. 

There was plenty of honorable. observ- 
ance in the gathered throng of fide/es ; but 
never atear to fallon the heaped-up mould, 
save those few dropping slowly and bitterly 
from tante Marguite’seyes, as she clutched 
the arm of her more phlegmatic spouse, 
with a pressure which even in her distress 
was intended to convey to him her sense 
that he was not doing his full duty to the 
occasion, by standing there dry-eyed. 

But when Kendal came by the church 
yard again, in the early twilight, he was 


not surprised to find the girl sitting in the . 


shadow of the great black cross which tow- 
ered in the midst of the graves, its arms 
spanned by the white circle, emblem of 
-eternity. 

She was in her usual listless attitude, 
ber elbows in her lap, her chin propped 
in her two hands. She did not move ex- 
cept to put up an impatient shoulder, 
when she heard the stir of some one com- 
ing to her through the long grass; and 
‘she said petulantly, and without looking 
round: 

‘‘You needn’t mind me, tante Marguite. 
I’m not going home yet——I don’t want 


any supper.”’ 
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There was a strained sound in the voi Ke 
and Kendal caught the gleam of tears iff the c 
the eyes which persistently, as if to plant 
back the drops from falling, fixed them§ ~ pu 
selves upon the wooded line ofthe horizon§ = ‘T} 
He saw her start as if she knew him with§ giver 
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gently: dal | 
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Kendal glanced at the girl’s face, from 
the cross; and he easily guessed who had 
planted it there. 

But he made no comment. 

The moon was beginning to glimmer 
silvery through the gray dusk; the wood- 
land stir came to them like a sigh. Ken- 
dal left time enough for the calm to quiet 
her, before he spoke ; even then, rather 
to himself than to her : 

‘J haveoften thought the greatest marvel 
of the other world is the different view of 
this one, which must flash upon our sud- 
denly clear-seeing eyes. To behold the 
things we have cared most for in our daily 
life, the littke comforts and habits, 
dwindled to a mere speck of valley-dust 
blown off from us upon our heights; and 
the love, the very vital air we breathe, the 
one thing that mounts with us—”’ 

She put up her hand hurriedly to stop 
him. 

“I understand you; you suppose it 
would comfort me to believe that grand- 
mamma, though here she never thought 
about my love, would set great price on 
it there. But you are mistaken from be- 
ginning to end; I never loved grand- 


She said it in a bitterly shamed way, 
sinking her head as if humiliated by the 
confession. But she spoke it out bravely, 
a repelling the dishonesty of claiming 
credit for something she did not deserve. 

Kendal heard her in surprise. 

And her agony of suspense on the night 
of his first visit, when she stopped him on 
the stairs; her sobs out in the night of 
death, her hopeless attitude just now ? 

‘I suppose you have felt it hard to be 
kept here, away from your own mother,” 
he said in the pause, half involuntarily, 
trying to solve the problem for himself. 

Down went the fair head, lower yet. 

“Nor my mother, either. Why should 
you trouble about me, Dr. Kendal? tam 
hot worth your while. I am not a good 
girl. As tante Marguite says, I have the 
theur dur. don’t love any one at all.” 

‘*Poor child! poor little Frangoise!”’ 

She lifted her head from her hands and 
looked at him. 

He was not looking at her, as he sat 
there at her feet ; his dark, strongly mark- 
ed face in profile, his eyes again on the 
horizon line. 
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There was nothing to startle the girl, 
in such words from him. She would never 
have made that mistake of the grand- 
mother’s about his young companionship. 

She watched him a moment in silence ; 
and then: 

‘‘T think you must be like Uncle 
Frank,’’ she said wistfully. ‘‘ Not in face 
—TI don’t mean that—he was blond like 
me. ‘That is why they gave me his name, 
because we were so much alike.”’ 

‘‘His name?”’ 

‘‘Well, Francoise was as near as they 
could give a girl, of course; but then I 
was always called Frank, as a little one 
in the family.”’ 

‘¢ Madame Jean’s family?’’ Kendal said, 
half involuntarily, quoting tante Mar- 
guite. 

The girl colored a little. 

‘«But yes, certainly. We were living 
in Liverpool then; we spoke the English 
there: that is not to say I have not for- 
gotten it since. My uncle Francois was 
Frank, and I was Frank. I can just re- 
member, and how Marie would always 
call me so—and papa. Mamma never 
did; she—”’ 

There she checked herself abruptly. 
She glanced at Kendal with hurried in- 
quiry in her eyes. How much had she 
said ?—too much? 

But the utter absence of curiosity in 
his face and attitude reassured her. 

No one could tell the relief it was to 
her to speak. ‘The strange hush she had 
been kept in for days was appalling to her. 
There was something comforting in going 
back into the past, with some one who 
would see nothing more in it than she had 
while she lived it. Afterwards, tante 
Marguite had let fall enough to her to take 
all the pleasure out of it. To tante Mar- 
guite she could never have made any ref- 
erence to it again. But it was different 
with Kenda, who would not see anything 
but the obvfous outside. 

So she went on: 

‘‘T can; just remember the time before 
I came here; the big house outside of 
Liverpool, with its great gardens ; and the 
holiday journeyings now and then to 
strange foreign places. For papa never 
returned here, after his marriage. And 
when he had made a quantity in money, 
by lumber and ship-building, first in St. 
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John, and then in Liverpool, he would 
take us traveling. That is not the way the 
sons do here, you know,”’ she said, more 
gravely, as if confessing to heterodox pro- 
ceedings. ‘They settle auror de leurs 
péres, with here a strip and there a strip 
cut off the home-farm, and a little house 
built on it as each marries. There was a 
little house built on the other end of the 
farm here, for Uncle Frank.’’ 

She broke off hastily. 

‘Only, he did not marry. But those 
old days—those journeyings—it is all a 
dream, but a dream one likes to think of, 
when one wakes.”’ 

‘¢One should have more years than 
yours, to care to dream of the past,’’ Ken- 
dal said, hastily. ‘‘At your age—”’ 

‘«¢T was nine years old. Of course it is 
not clear to me. It is just a strange jum- 
ble of moving pictures, in which I some- 
how lose myself.”’ 

‘And you like to lose yourself ?”’ 

‘«But yes; why not?”’ 

He turned toward her more directly, 
leaning his elbow on the bank above him, 
searching her face as he asked : 

‘¢You would like to go back to those 
old countries, to spend some time there— 
this autumn and winter, for instance— 
with your mother and sisters ?’’ 

The child’s face kindled, when he 
began ; but when he came to those !ast 
words, its light fell, and she only an- 
swered : 

$* Be.” e 

‘¢You do not wish to go?”’ 

‘¢T will not go.” 

Then, hurriedly, in a startled way: 
‘¢ Why do you ask me that, monsieur? I 
may stay here, is it notso? I maystayon 
here with tante Marguite and bonhomme 
Pacifique ?’’ 

‘‘So Marguite says. She tells me she 
is sure your mother will let you choose for 
yourself ; and that your granglmc ther in- 
sisted on the freedom of you¥ choice, in 
the last chargesshe left. Franky’ he said to 
her, suddenly, with a change of,tone from 
the matter-of-fact one of a moment before— 
‘«My dear little girl, you are so young, 
and you have no friend near you to advise 
you. Will you be offended if I speak out 
plainly what I am thinking? As if—as if 
I were the Uncle Frank you have told me 
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I must resemble? Then you will be sure 
I am not speaking carelessly, when I say] 
fear you are making a mistake. Your 
mother and sisters should be more to you 
than a crabbed old woman who is, after 
all, not too good to you.” 

**And they?”’ 

The words came with startling emphasis, 
Kendal’s face changed, and the girl saw it, 
and said, with a brusque little laugh: 

‘You see I was right when I told you 
once before, you do not know what you 
are talking about.”’ 

‘‘About a girl’s own mother and sis- 
ters,’’ was the quiet answer. 

“‘Ah, yes. And it goes without saying, 
that my mother loved me much, and that 
*s why she sent me away to grandmamma, 
who loved me also, without doubt ? Asto 
mesdemotselles mes seurs, Marie was always 
away at school, until the last two or three 
years; and Arséne was the next; and 
Melerente and Anne, they were bessé- 
onnes.”’ 

‘* Besséonnes ?”’ 

‘*Eh, what you call the same day bom 
—they had each other—why should they 
trouble about me? And a child of my 
age was in my mother’s way, tante Marg 
ite says.’’ 

‘‘And your father ?”’ 

The question escaped Kendal, and it 
the very utterance he regretted it. Bit 
not when he saw the light that dawned in 
her face. 

«« My father—”’ 

She said the words over, dwelling on 
them with a softness in her voice, of | 
which he had not thought it capable. 
‘‘Ah, yes, my father loved me!”’ 

The blue eyes widened, deepened, as if 
like the skies they matched, they grew large 
with a-happy brooding. 

And then, with a little stir, she roused 
herself out of her dream. 

‘‘Although of course he did not like 
have me witli him,”’ was what she said. 

‘‘Of course he did not like to have you 
with him !,”’ 

‘‘For: I was too much like Uncle 
Frank.” And then again she broke off i 
astartled way. ‘« You know ?”’ she cried; 
breathlessly. ‘‘ you know ?”’ 


(To be Continued.) 
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MAY A WIDOWER MARRY. 





BY DON KENYON. 





“ 70 say why girls act so or so, 
Or don'’t,’ould be presumin’. 
Mebby to mean yes, and say no, 
Comes nateral to women.” —LOWELL. 
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«A woman can live on a memory! If 
aman can’t do the same, he ought not to 
exist.”” 

‘‘Nonsense! who wants a woman to 
live on a memory ?”’ 

‘‘What’s this world to a man, when his 
wife is a widdy ? ”’ 

“T do not object to her marrying again.” 

‘«‘But the chances are, that she won’t. 
The widows who marry are few, but the 
widowers! I tell you Tom, a widower 
has no business to live!’’ « 

‘What would you have him do?’”’ 

“Let him shuffle off this ‘mortal coil,’ 
when his better-half does.’’ 

‘But suppose Providence has other 
plans; suppose He wants him to tame 
and train, some wild, wilful and undisci- 
plined girl, like yourself, for instance, and 
make her fit to follow No. 2? Surely you 
will need a most experienced hand, to 
manage you.”’ 

‘Providence never provides but one 
wife for a man ;_ he helps himself when he 
lakes another—which he invariably does. 
As for myself, I shall never be ‘ managed’ 
by amy ‘experienced hand,’ I assure you.”’ 

“Take care, Blanche Ramy! You will 
have much to take back, when you become 
Mrs. Dr. Sydnour, No. 2.”’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Tom Ramy, 
I'll never be a second choice.” 

‘“My precious cousin, I have often 
heard girls talk. Girls in their teens, 
never mean half theysay. Why it has not 
been long since you quoted Dr. Sydnour 
ipon every occasion; got mad if we 
hinted any other man was as wise, good, 
& as handsome as he; in short, you 
adored him.”’ 

“Oh, I was only a child then, and he 
was Nellie’s uncle. I called him ‘ Uncle 
Jack’ myself, those days.”’ 

‘““¢Uncle Jack,’ indeed! I would like 
‘ohear you call him so now. Bless me, 
how the little girl blushes ! ”’ 


‘Do hush, Tom! They'll hear you in 
the next office. Whose is it?”’ 

‘‘Kent’s law office. But there is no 
one in this morning, fortunately for you. 
I don’t suppose you’d care to have any one 
hear all the dreadful things you have been 
saying about Sydnour.”’ 

‘¢ Why, I have’nt said anything about 
him.” 

‘‘Oh no, only that he ought to be— 
hung, was it ? at least, he ought to have 
died long ago. 

‘¢T was not speaking of any one in par- 
ticular. J was simply stating a self-evi- 
dent truth, viz.: a man should go imme- 
diately to heaven—or elsewhere—upon 
the death of his wife-”’ 

‘‘My dear Blanche, how awfully 
wicked! Did you ever hear of ‘otal de- 
pravity?”’ 

‘« Certainly, and you men fully illus- 
trate the doctrine. But I believe with 
Gale Hamilton, that in woman, total de- 
pravity, is but a theological formula for 
Satigue.”’ 

‘* And therefore you are—’’ 

‘‘Simply fatigued. Oh Tom, there’s 
my car at last! Hail it quick! and good- 
bye!’’ and seizing her parasol, Miss 
Blanche Ramy runs lightly down the hall 
and stairs leading from her cousin’s office 
to the street below. 

Mr. Ramy steps from his window to the 
balcony fronting his room, and signals the 
passing car; turning, he gives a low 
whistle of surprise. By his side, with 
chair tilted comfortably back, sits a gen- 
tleman quietly smoking. 

‘¢ Dr. Sydnour !”’ 

‘‘Ramy, good morning.’ 

One moment’s look of inquiry and 
amused ass@nt, and both turn their eyes 
below, to thé young girl just stepping into 
the car. With a smile and nod, she 
glances up, “then looks again, and such 
blank dismay fills the upturned face, as 
she surveys them, that both gentlemen 
laugh, one uncontrolably, the other with 
a shade less mirth. 

‘«Sydnour, where did you drop from! 
Did we, have we, talked too loud!’’ Mr. 
Ramy finds voice to inquire. 
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‘* Well, yes—rather loud,’’ smiling. ‘1 
have been waiting for Kent; came out 
through his window, and the shutter blow- 
ing to, made me a prisoner. And now, 
if you will allow me to pass through your 
office, I will not wait longer.’, 

‘* Well, I’m sorry, doctor, you over- 
heard so much nonsense; I enjoy teasing 
Cousin Blanche.”’ 

‘¢There is nothing to regret. Perhaps 
I ought to have made myself known, but 
I really had’nt the nerve.’’ And the 
physician’s laugh seemed rather forced to 
the other. 

‘“‘Anyway, this is a good joke on my 
cousin; ’’ and Mr. Tom Ramy again gives 
vent to his feelings. 

‘¢ The joke is rather on me, I’m afraid. 
Tell Miss Ramy the old adage of people 
never hearing any good of themselves, is 
fully verified ;”’ and Dr. Sydnour said good 
morning, and passed on through Ramy’s 
office down stairs. 

II. 

Time: twenty-third of December. 
Place: the cozy, little parlor of a quaint, 
old farm-house in New Jersey. A bright 
wood fire crackles and glows on the 
hearth, its warmth and comfort in cheerful 
contrast to the scene without, where a 
driving storm sweeps great gusts of snow 
with fury against the window-pane. The 
present occupants of the room are Dr. 
John Sydnour, who lounges in an easy 
chair by the fire, and studies the latest 
medical journal; and his neice, Miss 
Helen Sydnour, who idly watches the 
storm, from the deep, old-fashioned win- 
dow-seat. 

‘Uncle Jack !”’ 

“¢Well?”’ 

‘Do you know—I mean, you know—”’ 
Miss Sydnour hesitates. 

‘‘What is it; I’m supposed to know 
Nell?” 

‘«T was only going to say that of course 
you know Blanche comes to-day, to spend 
the holidays with me.” : 

«¢Blanche! Blanche Ramy?”’ 

“©Yes. Why, didn’t you know it?” 
The girl tries hard to look innocent. 

««Did you think for a moment that I 
knew ?”’ Sydnour throws down his paper 
and goes over to his niece by the window. 

«¢ Say, did you think I knew of it?’’ he 
repeated. 
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‘Well, I didn’t know, certain,’’ con- 
fusedly. 

‘* Honor bright ! Did you not intend to 
surprise me ?”’ 

‘« Well—yes,’’ she laughingly admits at 
last, ‘‘ but I hope it is a pleasant surprise, 
Uncle Jack.’’ * 

‘*QOh, yes! Your friend knows, of 
course, that I am to be here ?”’ 

‘«1’m not sure that she does.”’ 

‘*Not sure! You know very well 
whether she does, or does not.’’ The 
doctor is somewhat excited. 

‘‘ Well, I don’t think I did mention it 
to her.”’ 

‘*Why on earth didn’t you?’’ impa- 
tiently. 

‘¢ Why on earth should I?’’ defiantly. 

‘* Look here, Nellie, no trifling, please 
Do you think your friend will be pleased 
to find me at home ?”’ f 

‘*You can make believe, you just Aap 
pened out.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, I will not! I will tell herthe 
truth: that my niece has known for 
months I would spend Christmas at home, 
and has written me once a week for the past 
six weeks, to make sure of my coming.” 

‘**No! No! You shall not tell her 
that !”’ : 

‘¢Ah! then you are as convinced as. 
am, that Blanche Ramy will wish me i 
China, or some other equally remote place, 
when she finds me here. Well, whatevet 
was your motive, in thus deceiving your 
friend, you have failed in politeness ; you 
owe it to a guest to make her surroundings 
agreeable.”’ 

With this reproof, the doctor returns to 
his book. and the fire. For five minutes, 
Miss Sydnour watches the storm in silence, 
then : 

“Uncle Jack.” 

“¢Well?”’ 

‘¢ Why can’t you two be friends? It & 


so provoking !”’ 

‘©Oh, we are friendly enough. I at 
mire Miss Blanche immensely ; it is my 
misfortune, only, that she does not admitt 
—widowers.”’ 

‘But you used to be good friends, 
persists the girl, going over, and taking@ 
chair by his side. ‘* Do tell me what 
happened? That’s a dear, good Uncl 
Jack,’ lying her brown head upon hi 
shoulder. 
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‘¢ My dear little girl, there is nothing 
to tell—absolutely nothing.”’ 

‘‘Then what is the matter? When 
Blanche and | were children, I believe you 
loved her best. Now, did’nt you, really?’’ 

‘* Nonsense ! ”’ 

‘Yes, you did, and she fairly worship- 
ed you. Do you remember that time you 
cut your finger in the woods, when we 
had gone nutting, how she cried over it, 
and tore the ruffle off her new apron, to 
bind it up with ? And when you brought 
Fred home, she thought him the dearest 
little baby, and begged you to give himto 
her. Why she called you ‘Uncle Jack,’ 
in those days; don’t you remember?’’ 

Dr. Sydnour winced: ‘‘ Yes, I remem- 
ber. She was a dear little girl. Alas! 
how the years fly!’’ and he gazed thoght- 
fully into the fire. 

Dr. Sydnour, is as the reader already 
knows, a widower. At twenty-four he had 
married a frail young creature, who lived 
but one brief year, and now after a lapse 
of seven years, he finds himself still a 

young man, and save for his bright little 
boy, his early marriage seems to him like 
adream. Years before, Blanche Ramy, 
alittle motherless child, visited often at 
the Sydnour farm, and John Sydnour, 
then a school-boy, teased, or petted her, 
at will, she claiming him as her special 
fend. But the years sped on, young 
Sydnour through college, loved and lost ; 
the girl grew from short dresses into long, 
and school days prevented all but occasi- 
onal visits into the country. School days 
over, she suddenly developed into a young 
lady, bright, winning and dangerously 
beautiful, still retaining her childish pref- 
erence for her early friend, who is now a 
practicing physican in the city where she 
resides. with her uncle. Meeting him 
often, she is frank and happy, until 
Madam Rumor, with her usual freedom 
couples her name with his, and she replies 
with a girlish vehement denial. ‘Then the 
conversation overheard on the balcony, 
and the drifting apart of old friends be- 
gan, and now they are almost strangers. 

Dr. Sydnour feels sure she will be 
vexed at finding him there, and he rather 
enjoys the thought. He watches the 
Storm from the window, which has not 
abated one whit in its fury, and wonders if 
she will come. 
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‘*What time did you say Blanche 
would come, Nellie? Perhaps she will not 
venture in this storm.”’ 

‘« Oh, yes she will, she knows we will 
meet her. ‘The train is due at the station 
at 11.50. Don’t you think Sam had bet- 
ter start pretty soon ? I don’t want her to 
wait any time.”’ 

Well tell Sam to get out the cutter, and 
I’ll drive over myself and meet her.’’ 

‘* Really? You'll be real good, Uncle 
Jack, and do not let on that I’ve tried to 
bring you together ?’’ 

‘‘Ah! you’ve told on yourself, at last, 
Nell,’’ and Sydnour laughs, as his niece 
hurries out of the room to give Sam his 
orders. 

‘*Papa, papa, take me with you!”’ 
cries a little boy of seven, bursting into 
the room. ‘‘I want to meet Blanche at 
the station.”’ 

‘«Say ‘Miss Blanche,’ Fred; it is not 
polite to call a young lady by her first 
name, without prefixing ‘ Miss’ to it.”’ 

‘But I love her, and why ain’t it 
polite?’’ asks Fred, disposed to argue the 
question. 

‘« Love her all you choose, Freddie, and 
make up for your father’s neglect,’’ says 
Miss Nellie, returning. 

‘‘Nell!’’ sternly, ‘‘ don’t talk nonsense 
before a child,’’ and the doctor hurries on 
with his overcoat, as he sees Sam leading 
the horse up to the gate. 

‘‘QOh, papa, take me!’’ begs the boy. 

‘¢ Not this time, dear.’’ 

‘« Why, Fred, two is company, three is 
none.”’ 

‘“<Me and papa, makes two; 
company, Aunt Nell.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, and Blanche makes three. What 
would they do with you coming back ?”’ 

‘‘T could sit between ’em. Blanche 
would like it, I know she would, papa.”’ 

‘‘ Very likely, my son. But you can- 
not go to-day, and remember, you are 
never to call Miss Ramy, Blanche; do 
you hear ?”’ 

‘¢ Ves, sir; but I might forget,’’ the 
little fellow adds, with a defiant twinkle in 
his blue eyes. 

‘¢If you forget, I shall punish you.” 

Ten minutes before twelve, the Northern 
Express thunders along the Bound Brook 
road, slacking it’s speed as it nears the 
station, while a slight, girlish figure in 
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seal-skin sacque and cap, swinging a little 
satchel in her hand, springs lightly to the 
ground. Dr. Sydnour is by her side, has 
taken her satchel and given her his arm, 
before she is hardly aware that it is he. 

‘‘The day is so stormy, I persuaded 
Nellie to allow me to meet you, in her 
stead,’’ he explained. 

‘¢7 did not know you were home.”’ 

‘«T came out yesterday. My boy always 
insists that 1 put in an appearance at 
Christmas.”’ 

«« Little Fred ! How is he ?”’ 

‘‘Well, but terribly spoiled. Miss 
Bianche havn't you a veil? this wind isso 
cutting,’’ he asks, as he tucks the robes 
about her in the sleigh. 

‘¢ T never wear a veil ; 
wind.” 

‘* Not afraid of your complexion ?”’ 

‘*QOh, no! I never could sacrifice com- 
fort to looks. I can’t see through a veil,”’ 
she says, laughing, and the bright color 
coming into her cheek is not caused alone 
by the weather. 

‘¢*Her cheek was like the Catherine 
pear, the side that’s next the sun,’”’ softly 
quotes Sydnour to himself, and taking a 
‘*comforter’’ from about his neck, he 
Says : 

‘¢Pardon me, but I must insist upon 
wrapping your ears up, since you won’t 
wear aveil. No! don’t object! It isthe 
physician that insists,’? and, unheeding 
her protests, he winds the warm, soft 
wrap over head, ears and face, till only a 
pair of dark blue eyes smile out at him. 

‘‘There; that will do! Now we’re 
off!” 

‘1 don’t believe you want me to talk, 
you have so muffled me up,’’ she says, 
laughing. 

‘‘ Indeed I do. I have’nt heard any- 
thing from you since the day you dis- 
coursed so eloquently upon the subject of 
—widowers.”’ 

Sydnour turned his handsome gray eyes 
full upon her and smiled. ‘‘I know you 
are thinking about it, Miss Blanche.”’ 

Her face crimsons. ‘‘ Doctor, you have 
never given me an opportunity to apolo- 
vize. j—”’’ 

‘*Don’t! I beg of you, don’t try to 
apologize! We won’t mention it again. 
(nly please remember that I am one of 
your oldest friends, as well as a widower. 
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* little Fred. 





See! there is the pond where I taught you Prune 
and Nellie to skate six years ago.’ father 
Next morning he is in the library smok. |.“ T 
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of excited discussion in the next room| “2 
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“Oh! 
your papa ! 
either.”’ 

“*Yes, yes! Come to the cellar, 
Blanche. I want you to see my kittens.” 

Dr. Sydnour, with an angry ejaculation, 
throws away his cigar and marches into the 
room. Fred, with his arms around Miss 
Ramy, still calls loudly for the cellar, 
while Master Willie, tight-holding her 
hand, begs for the rabbits and wood- 
house. 

‘* Boys, I’m ashamed of you! Do you 
wish to drive Miss Blanche back to the 
city? Fred come to me!” and go 

‘*But 1 want to show Blanche th 
kittens.”’ ; 

‘¢ Show who?”’ ‘ 

‘* Her,” poutingly. 

‘*Whom do you mean ?”’ 

‘*I mean—she; the lady what’s 
me,’’ tightening the clasp of both chubby 
hands around that lady’s neck. 

Going over to Miss Ramy’s side, Syd- 
nour gently tries to draw the child tof. 
him, but the little fellow stubbornly ref 
sists, and commences to cry. The gitl, th 
to whom the affair is becoming embarres> 
ing, says, hurridly: 

“¢Oh, I’ll go with him to the cellar. 
Come, Freddie, let’s go to the kittens.” 

*‘I beg, Miss Blanche, you will a 
nothing of the kind. I cannot allow yotl 
to go with him at present ;”’ then to the 
boy, in a tone not to be disobeyed : 

“<Fred, come immediately,” and the 
child slowly lets go his hold on Mi 
Ramy, crying piteously : 

** Pll be good, papa ; 


Willie behave! Fred, I’ll call 
Blanche, don’t go with 














I’ll call her «Miss 








: you Blanche,’ forever and ever;’’ and the 
father leads him from the room. 

‘‘There! Uncle Jack means to whip 
him because he called you Blanche.’’ 

‘Oh Nellie, he must not!’’ and, for- 

tting all else in her sympathy for the 
child, she runs after them into the hall, 
and, laying her hand on the father’s arm, 
says, impulsively : 

‘Don’t whip him for that! 
call me ‘ Blanche’—LI like it.’’ 

‘It is for his disobedience, I punish 
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taining tne girl, as she would have escaped 
calj 40 the parlor, Dr. Sydnour says : 

“Now, Miss Blanche, say on. I am 
‘hard, cruel’—what else?’’ smiling 
down into the flushed face, and thinking 


l 
- it pleasanter to punish this child than the 
ion, up-stairs. 


Half frightened, the girl is silent a mo- 
ment, then : 

“Of course I had no right to interfere, 
her 9 Uut—he is such a 47#/e fellow,’’ she pleads, 
pod. | “Ican’t bear to have him whipped.” 

Somehow the man’s heart gives a strange 
you | of thrill, ashe studies the sweet up- 
the | “med face, with its soft blushes, coming 
and going and his voice softens. 
th | “But he must be punished in some 
way. If you will promise me not to visit 
the kittens for two or three days, at the 
last, I will ‘spare the rod,’ this time, and 
spoil the little rascal.’’ 

“T promise,’’ she said, and the man 
would fain have prolonged the interview, 
but just here, a meek voice calls from 
sa gover the balustrade: 

“Please, papa, if you are going to pun- 
ish me, I wish you’d hurry up, and have 
tover,”’ and he goes swiftly up-stairs, and 
the girl back to the room. 

The days that follow, are merry, happy 
nes. The physician prolongs his stay, 
m day to day, and Blanche Ramy tries 
keep him, and is altogether bewitching. 
to the man’s heart has grown a new 
pe, and the girl has all unconsciously 
endered to her early ideal. 

“How old are you, Blanche? I beg 
don! I forgot fora moment that you 
not the little flaxen-haired girl, I used 
romp with years ago. ‘There is a look 
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about you to-night, that somehow recalls 
those days.’’ 

‘* Nellie and I are the same age. We 
were nineteen last month. Have I changed 
so much ?”’ the girl asks wistfully. 

‘* Not so much in looks, perhaps, but 
—’’ Sydnour smilingly studies her face, 
and hesitates. 

‘¢ But—what ?”’ 

‘‘Well, I used to flatter myself those 
days that my little friend cared for me, 
and that she would a/ways care,’’ he said 
softly. 

The fair face flushes. All her heart 
goes out to this man; but pride 
whispers, has she shown her preference, 
ever since she was a child so plainly that 
he should feel so certain of it for the 
future? So she answers lightly : 

‘‘We all change; its a law of our be- 
ing that knows no exception.’’ 

‘« Then you admit you are changed to- 
ward your friend of those days?’’ 

‘<1 was achild then.”’ 

‘<T know, but—look at me Blanche! 
Am I less to you now?”’ and he lightly 
lays a hand over hers; as she nervously 
plays with the clasp of an album. ‘The 
touch of his hand sends the warm blood 
over cheek and brow, and she hastily 
withdraws her own. 

‘¢ Ah, child! you dare not look at me,’’ 
he says softly, but there is a glad ring in 
his voice, which sinks to a tender caress, 
as he notes her confusion. 

‘‘ Papa, papa, where are you? cries 
little Fred, running into the room. 
‘* Mend my sled, papa ?”’ 

The father would like to shake him, but 
says calmly : 

‘‘ Night is not the time to mend sleds, 
but—wait until morning. 

‘‘Why, Bl—A/ss Blanche, are you 
sick? Your face is so red.” 

‘Oh, no, Fred! It’sthefire!’’ And 
the red cheeks grow instantly warmer, as 
she bends to kiss the child and hide her 
face in his short, brown curls. 

‘¢ Just feel how hot her face is, papa,’’ 
laying a chubby hand upon each side of 
the flushed face. 

‘¢Let’s find her pulse, Fred,’’ says his 
father, laughing softly, as he tries to 
possess himself of one tender white 
wrist, but the girl protests, and de- 
clares she must ‘‘ finish a letter to Tom 
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before bedtime,’’ and rises to leave. 

‘« Tell your cousin you have changed 
your mind upon a certain subject, dis- 
cussed in his office one morning last 
June.”’ 

‘But I haven’t!”’ she retorts from the 
doorway, with eyes half shy, half defiant; 
then turns and runs lightly up stairs, with 
a strange, glad tumult in her heart, yet 
with all the pride and inconsistency of 
youth, too. 

It is the next afternoon, and the best of 
sleighing. Miss Ramy, well-cloaked and 
hooded, is in the sleigh, waiting for Dr. 
Sydnour, who has gone for a moment into 
the house for forgotten letters to mail. 
Little Fred is building houses in the 
snow, but at the first sound of bells, leaves 
his play and runs joyfully to the sleigh. 

‘« Please, Miss Blanche, let me go,’’ he 
begs, ‘‘ I’ll hide under the robe, and papa 
won’t know I’m there.”’ 

‘Uncle Jack told him he couldn’t go, 
Blanche,’’ calls Nellie, from the porch. 

“Yes, do take me! f/ease, Miss 
Blanche ; papa won’t know it. See! I’m 
all ready! and I’ll hide right down by 
your feet; this sleigh is so big.”’ 

‘*Why, dear, your papa would be sure 
to discover you.”’ 

‘« Just see me once! I can make myself 
so little.” And in a flash the little fellow 
slips under the robe, and curls up at her 
feet, and it is true one can hardly detect 
him. 

Amid shouts of laughter from the two 
girls, and Sam who is holding the horse, 
Dr. Sydnour appears. 

‘¢ What is the fun? You may give me 
the benefit now.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, I'll never dare tell !’’ Miss Ramy 
asserts, and off they go, over the smooth, 
crisp snow. ‘The girl is in high spirits to- 
day. She carefully avoids all sentiment, 
but she talks incessantly, fearful of pauses, 
afraid that voice will be given to what she 
most longs to hear. _ But she is radiantly 
happy; at times she is daringly saucy, 
then doubly sweet, and altogether be- 
witching to the man by her side. They 
. Tide for miles and miles. Miss Ramy 
wonders if the little silent party at her 
feet, is not tired of his cramped position. 
Occasionally she gives the little hand a 
gentle pat, and is answered by an affec- 
tionate squeeze. 
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At last they are on their homeward 
and she becomes aware that Dr. Sydn 
is unusually silent, and she looks up 
him inquiringly. 

‘* ] am waiting,” he says smiling, * fo 
an opportunity to say something.” 

She laughs in some restraint, and asks: 
*¢ Am I such a talker ?”’ 

‘*Not usually. To-day, I really think 
you are half afraid to listen,—but I mug 
have my chance.” 

‘Proceed sir! I am all attention ! ” but 
her cheeks redden. 

‘¢ Blanche, I’m in earnest. I must go 
back to the city to-morrow, you know, 
and I want to talk seriously to you.” 


The girl’s heart leaps into her throat,§ you 


and she is painfully conscious of a tender 
little nudge on her knee. 

‘Oh, don’t be serious! ’’ she cries, “it 
is too nice a day to be serious? Who ever 
heard of people being serious, when 
sleighing !”’ 

The doctor smiles, and slowly studies 
her face. 

‘Do let us drive faster, please ; I'm 
getting cold.’’ Excited, pleading eyes 
meet his. 

‘¢ Why, dear, you are frightened ! Don't 
feelso. I only want you to answer one 
question: Do you love me! Will yo 
be my little wife ?’’ 

A pause—an awful, terrible pause totht 
girl—and a gentle squeeze from a litte 
hand below. 

‘¢ Blanche, dear, will you marry me!” 

‘* Say yes,’’ is softly breathed from um 
der the robe; but the girl, with flaming 
cheeks, looks straight ahead, and cannot 
utter a word. 

‘*Look at me, dear! Only say one 
word. Will you be my wife and Fred 
die’s little mamma ?”’ 

‘¢ Say yes! say yes!’’ comes this time 
in an audible whisper from below. anda 
pair of eager, bright eyes peep up from 
beneath for one instant, then dart back 
under cover, and all is still. Miss Ramy 
buries her face in her hands. 

Dr. Sydnour checks Jhis horse suddenly, 
a dark flush rising to his cheek. But, with 
the habitual control of the man, he wails 
a moment before speaking, then: 

‘* Freddie, get out and walk home.” 
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‘Do you hear me ?”’ sternly. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” faintly. 

“Then obey! Get out and walk 
home ! ” 

‘-Oh, don’t put him out! It was as 
much my fault as his!’’ ‘The girl forces 
herself to speak at last. 

‘‘He must walk the rest of the way. 
I'm sorry it is no farther.”’ 

‘¢Youare cruel! It is half a mile home.”’ 

“Pardon me, Blanche, it is barely a 
quarter, and a good, straight road.” 

The quiet, firm tones. admit -of no 
delay ; so the boy scrambles out, stands 
amoment on the runner to whisper : 

**Do say ‘ yes,’ Miss Blanche; I want 
you for my mamma.” 

“ Now trot a ahead, young man,”’ says 
his father, repressing asmile, and the girl, 
frightened, excited and utterly embar- 
massed, says, recklessly : 

“Ti say no, Fred! TI will never 
marry a widower /”’ 

The boy runs ahead ; the horse slowly 
walks, and after a minute of silence, Syd- 
nour says, gently : 

“Will you answer my question now, 
Blanche ?”’ 

“1 did-answer.”’ 

“Not that! Surely you do not mean 
what you say !’’ and he tried to look into 
her face, which she cleverly averts. 

“You are only vexed with me now,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘ because I punished my 
bby. But you know, dear, he disobeyed. 
look at me, Blanche !’’ and he turns the 
sweet face, so full of contending emo- 
tions, toward him. 

“Do let us get home !’’ she says, des- 
perately. 

‘We will, when you have answered my 
question. Again, will you be my wife, 
Blanche Ramy ?”’ 

*“No!’’ The violet eyes turn clear 
away, lest he read another answer 
there. 

‘“‘Be careful, child! Is this final? 
Must I give you up?”’ 

With her lips she gives a_ reckless 
“ves,’’ but in her inmost heart she cries: 
“don’t give me up! don’t give me up!” 
ad pride whispers, ‘‘if he loves you, he 
will ask again.”’ 

‘Then I am sorry I have worried you. 
Forgive me, and forget it all,’’ and touch- 
ps the whip to his horse, they soon pass 
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the little figure in the road, and both are 
glad they are almost home. 
Ill. 

Six years with their changes of ‘‘ wind 
and weather,’’ roll on. Six years, in 
which the storms of life have come to 
some, and some have passed beyond their 
reach forever. 

At the Sydnour farm, Nellie married 
now, still remains, and takes the place of 
older friends, and little Fred with all the 
energy of twelve years, keeps things lively. 

Dr. Sydnour, busy and prosperous, and 
still a widower, has little time to visit the 
old home, and finds his pleasure alone in 
his profession. 

To Blanche Ramy, alas! the years have 
brought less of joy, and much pain. The 
hopes, ambitions, aye! and dreams of 
proud nineteen, have passed away; all the 
coloring of that happy time has faded. 

The laughing eye, the rounded cheek, 
the rosy hue of health are gone, but in 
their stead, is a higher, nobler spiritual 
beauty, making her ten-fold more beauti- 
ful than in the old days. 

She is still mistress of her uncle’s house, 
and. her cousin Tom’s former teasing, has 
changed into the most tender care. 

‘¢I do think, Blanche,”’ the latter had 
said to her one day, ‘‘ you were very fool- 
ish not to have given Dr. Sydnour a 
chance long ago. I’m really glad the 
Lord called Dr. Lynn home—peace to his 
soul! you would have gone on with his 
little sugar pills, for the rest of your days. 
Now the thing is settled, and Sydnour 
comes at the first symptom of your old 
neuralgia.’’ 

‘‘Ah Tom! I don’t want him! I'll 
never be well.’’ 

‘* Nonsense! I’ve great confidence in 
Sydnour. His skill is undoubted, and he 
will bring our little girl all right yet.’’ 

‘¢ |’m not a girl any longer, I’m an old 
maid. Did you know this is my birth- 
day ? and I’m twenty-five. 

‘Oh! what will I be at fifty, 
If I am then alive. 


If I find the world so dreary, 
When I am but twenty-five. ’’ 


’ 


Softly hums Miss Ramy. 

‘¢ Twenty-five! and you don’t look 
eighteen !’’ declares Mr. Ramy. 

There is a day or two of what Blanche 
calls her well days, and then a darkened 
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room, and days and nights of aching pain. 

At last, utterly worn out, she yields to 
her friends entreaties, and consents to re- 
ceive Dr. Sydnour. In five years they 
have not met but once, though the fame of 
the physician constantly reaches her ears. 

‘*He may come when I am better, 
Tom ; not to-day, please.”’ 

But her cousin cannot wait. She is 
lying on a sofa, drawn up before the win- 
dow, that she may watch the fading sun- 
light of the short November day, when 
Dr. Sydnour is ushered into the room, by 
Mr. Tom Ramy himself. 

For one instant she shades her eyes, 
and in a flash, thinks of the changes, this 
man will see in her,—her whom he.once 
hoped to marry. ‘Then she gives him her 
hand, and though the fingers trembled in 
his strong warm clasp, her voice is calm 
and even. 

‘« 1] am glad to see you, doctor.”’ 

‘And I am sorry to know you are so 
much of an invalid.”’ 

The familiar dark gray eyes, are look- 
ing into hers, and the well-remembered 
voice, so firm and deep, do much to quiet 
her; but when in a little while, he lays his 
fingers on the small white wrist, so fierce, 
throbs the pulse, that he closes his watch 
without counting, and gently lays the little 
thin hand back. 

It is ashort call he makes, and rather 
a silent one, and then he says: 

‘‘Miss Ramy, I will call again in the 
morning. I must see how you are in the 
early part of the day,’’ and she is left 
alone, with the fading light and memory. 

The morning call is followed by others, 
as the days and weeks go by. The phy- 
sician is grave quiet, and thoughtful, giv- 
ing much,attention to her case, and but 
little to herself, apparently. Occasionally 
they speak of Nellie, and her happy mar- 
ried life ; once only, little Fred is men- 
tioned, and such a flood of color, sweeps 
her face, that instantly Sydnour changes the 
subject, and takes his departure soon after. 

A week later, and at the close of a 
morning call, the doctor says, with some 
hesitancy of manner : 

‘¢ Little Fred is with me, Miss Blanche, 
and begs so persistantly to call on his old 
friend. May I bring him to see you ? 

‘¢ Certainly, bring him any time.”’ 

‘‘Not if he is to recall painful memo- 


ries!’’ as he notes the sudden blush glow 
and fade on the girl’s pale face. 

“Oh no! I will be glad to see him 
You know I—I always loved the child.” 
And she raised her sad, wistful eyes to his 
a moment. 

‘Yes, I remember—’’ but what he re 
members, he does not tell; he only takes 
her hand in parting, and, does he hold it 
a trifle longer than is usual ? or is it buta 
foolish imagination, worthy only of agirl in 
her teens? 

Anyway, Blanche Ramy leans back in 
her chair, and, clasping both hands over 
her aching eyes, longs with unutterable 
longing for health and strength, and the 
**tender grace’ of days past—for youth, 
that is slipping from her. But who, alas! 
can live life over? 

Little Fred called in a few days, buthe 
came by himself, and when he had gone, 
his father made his appearance. 

‘«T dared not come with myson,”’ he said. 

‘Why ?”’ inquired Miss Ramy. 

Sydnour smiled, and let his eyes slowly 
rest upon hers, while a delicate pink stole 
into her cheek. 

‘*He ruined all my hopes once, yot 
know. Did he plead my cause again?” 

The pink deepened into a red, but, 
drawing a chair to her side, the map 
mercilessly continued : 

‘<T am still a widower, and I have ‘he 
audacity still to exist. 

No answer, but he eagerly watches the 
growing color mount to the temples. 

‘*T know in all reason I ought to have 
died long ago; that—child, am I cruel? 
forgive me,’’ as the color slowly receeds 
from her face, then, in a softer tone, con- 
tinued : 

«« Six years ago, I begged for your love. 
I have not changed since then. Darel 
ask, have you changed ? Can you love me 
now, dear?”’ 

There is a world of tenderness in voice 
and look. : 

‘‘Ah! I have not changed, for I have 
always loved you. Then I was well and 
happy, and carelessly threw away happi 


ness. Now that I am sick, and a burden, 


I will never—’’ 


‘‘Hush! hush, child !’’ and he seals the 


lips with a loving touch. ‘Do not agai 
darken both our lives.’’ 


Reader, the widower won. 
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BELLE FRASER’S GIRLHOOD. 





BY HOLLIS FREEMAN. 





The house itself is a large, substantial 
red brick building, with windows peeping 
out of thick grown ivy, and ranged on 
each side of the stone porticos. ‘This is 
all she has time to note, for the next mo- 
ment she is standing inside in the comfort- 
able, well-lighted hal!, and a neat-looking 
house-maid is helping her off with her 
cloak. ‘There is an indescribable sense of 
warmth and comfort everywhere, which is 
not lessened when Belle finds herself, wet 
and tired, standing in the cheerful, home- 
looking dining-room, with its bright fire 
and drawn, red curtains, and the whole 
paraphernalia of a well-spread tea on the 
table. A brisk-looking, dark-eyed, ener- 
getic, bustling, hurry-you-round kind of 
little body, comes forward to greet her, 
and soon a whole volley of questions is 
fired down on her defenceless head. 


“Isn’t their train late, and did Robert 
look out for them at the station and help 
with the luggage; and was the cab wait 
ing, and has it rained all the way, and 
are they tired, and has Miss Frazer got her 
hat wet ; and, of course, Cecil didn’t open 
the umbrella getting out of the cab, and 
crape spoils with the least wet on it.”’ 


This storm of questions falls quite harm- 
les on the doctor, who is quietly opening 
some letters he has spied upon the mantel 
shelf, while poor Belle is too confused to 
attempt to answer one. ‘Then Miss Hor- 
ton bustles about, stirs the fire, rings the 
bell, and begins a general scrimmage, in 
which her brother disappears, and Mary, 
the neat house-maid, comes in, and is 
ordered to show Miss Frazer to her room. 


It is spotlessly clean, neat and well 
aranged ; the white dimity hangings and 
curtains, with the rose bud pattern on 
them ; the well brushed and kept carpet; 
the pretty toilette covers and well-polished 
wardrobe, all bespeak the eye of a scruti- 
lizing and notable housekeeper constantly 
wer them. But there is no bright fire 
burning a welcome in the shining, empty 
grate; and to the tired spirit of the girl, 
the room has a cold, desolate, uninviting 
look. She looks round with weary eyes; 
et spirits droop lower and lower, as the 


hot, rebellious heart within her cries wild- 
ly that ‘‘this can never be home to her.’’ 

The tea is rather an embarrassing meal, 
than otherwise. Miss Horton opens out 
on them both a fire of questioning, that 
would have done infinite credit to the 
skill of the inquisition or secret police 
society ; interspersed with pressing invita- 
tions to partake of the tempting viands on 
the table before them which she has pro- 
vided for their creature comfort. Her 
brother, from force of habit and combined 
constitutional calmness and indifference, 
parries her questions in the most unas- 
sailable manner. Miss Horton has soon 
extracted from her, as far as it can be 
drawn out by question and answer, all the 
particulars of her old life, both at school 
and with her grandfather. 

Reticence is no word in Miss Horton’s 
dictionary; and well it is for poor Belle 
that she has no locked-up skeleton in some 
secret cupboard, else it would be doomed 
to be dragged forth into the light of day. 

No wonder then, that before the meal 
is over, Belle’s voice is husky, her heart 
swelling with ill concealed annoyance, 
and her dark eyes suspiciously tearful. 
Miss Horton has somehow conveyed to 
her, at this first interview, the impression 
that she knows that Belle is poor and 
friendless, and forgotten and overlooked, 
and that for the next three years, like it, 
or not, as they will, she is thrown com- 
pletely on their hands. 

Dr. Horton, who has been looking at a 
note and evidently cogitating over its con- 
tents all the time with a supreme indif- 
ference to what is going on around him, 
now rises up, and never once looking over 
to the pale tired face of his young guest, 
says: ‘* Jane, I am going over to the 
Lawley’s, don’t wait supper for me,’’ and 
therewith departs without let or hindrance. 
Had Belle dared she would have raised im- 
ploring words to detain him. To the shy, 
nervous girl his very presence,silent though 
it may be isa protection. She shrinks 
away from the idea of a long tete-a-tete 
with Miss Horton, fearing before it is 
over she will be turned completely inside- 
out. 
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She is endeavoring to raise some weak 
fortifications by way of defence; when a 
visitor is unexpectedly ushered in, a tall, 
red-nosed, pimple-faced elderly individual, 
withacroaking voice, an insufferable twang 
and a most objectionable smile, at least so 
they allseem to Belle ; but her companion 
welcomes him with effusion and turns the 
whole battery and artillery of her question- 
ing upon the new comer to the great de- 
light and private rejoicing of Miss Fraser. 
Belle sits quietly with her hands on her 
lap and says nothing; she wonders mildly 
how Miss Horton can take such a deep 
interest in the state of the roads, the 
school-board rate and the working of the 
new gravel pit on the Tipton road, and 
whether something else cannot be found 
to talk about, save the price of butcher’s 
meat, and the insufficient supply of water, 
and the adulterated milk sold in the town. 

It is the greatest relief when an hour or 
two after the door opens and Dr. Horton 
reappears. ‘‘Ha, Blakeway, is_ that 
you?”’ is his careless greeting. ‘‘ Come 
in to have a grumble at the British Con- 
stitution—why, my child, how tired you 
are,’’ looking down on Belle’s white droop- 
ing face, ‘‘ dont sit up one minute longer 
than you like! ”’ 

‘¢Oh, but she hasn’t had her supper 
yet!”’ cries Miss Horton, hastily. ‘‘ You 
aren’t so tired asall that, are you?’’ You 
can eat some supper surely, I will ring for 
it; there is chicken, and ham, and cheese, 
and cakes, and tarts and celery.” 

But the tears soon welled up into Belle’s 
dark eyes, at the doctor’s kind words 
and look ; the eating of cheese, cakes and 
celery is a task far beyond her strength 
now. She only dumbly shakes her head 
and looks imploringly at her benefactor. 
‘Let her alone !’’ hesays, sharply ; *‘ she 
is too tired to care about supper.”’ So Belle, 
shaking hands all around, humbly steals 
away to the shelter of her own room, 
where, enshrouded by the friendly dark- 
ness, she indulges in the girlish remedy of 
having a good cry. 

IV. 
GOING FOR A DRIVE. 

The days flit by one by one in the doc- 
tor’s house with a dull, tameless, hum-drum 
monotony. Dr. Horton leads such a 
busy life, has so much to do, so many 
patients to see, so many calls and long 


drives to make that except at meal timg «( 
the household sees very little of him. kind! 
Miss Horton in the morning is busy fw. 
— into cupboards, and looking after | Susie 
inen, blankets, dust and cobwebs, and } when 
running round the back premises to seg J cheer 
that the pots, pans and kettles are allig will 
their lawful places. Belle finds no plage § some 
for herself, nor work, occupation, or ree § in th 
reation; no one seems to want her, evey§ Sh 
one can do so well without her; the doe} «1 
tor is so busy he never seems to havea} “1 
moment, even for himself; no wonder he § strike 
overlooks, or forgets her altogether. make 
Miss Horton, to timid offers of ‘‘help§ “1 
ing her,”’ replies briskly, ‘‘ help me, bles§ Th 
the child; cook, Mary and myself can§ terest 
do the work of this house in a trice.”} cult 
Cook sourly assures her ‘* that if she came § “wh 
in the kitchen she’d only be in their way,” § some 
and Mary more kindly but still as decid-§ “I 
edly says, ‘‘ there’sno need, miss, for youg “I ¢ 
to put your hand to a thing.” So poor§ don’t 
Belle has the satisfaction of feeling that} “1 
she is a perfectly useless burden in a busy} “On 
household, a helpless weight on_ theif § and s 
hands, who ministers to no one’s comfort, f “1 
pleasure or amusement. Her spirits droop} 
under the weight of this knowledge. She } of is 
grows day by day more pale, silent, and} ‘*} 
depressed. In her heavy black drapery{ Dr 
clinging and showing the outline of her § “Co 
slim figure with her dark shapely head, } sciou 
her pale face, and grave look and manner, § color 
she looks more like a nun moving about § make 
the house than a merry girl of eighteen. a 
She tries in her humble little waytof “/ 
ingratiate herself with the doctor, who | ing, ‘ 
she somehow feels keeps her rather at § nthe 
arm’s length, though as a rule he is the § in th 
soul of kindness to the womankind of his §j take 1 
home; but all her timid little efforts flab § sister 
ter lifeless to the ground. |B vanta 
One bright sunshiny morning she stands § ftom 
in the windows looking out on the flower § Bel 
less little garden in front with such a pale § “Vi 
spiritless, woe-begone face that the doctot § In th 
asks suddenly, ‘Belle, are you well? 0 § with 
you take enough exercise? I wish youwg ‘1 
go out every day for a good long walk.” § answe 
*<Tt’s so dull walking alone,’’ she answesge “| 
listlessly. <‘I have no one to go out with J quite 
and nowhere to go to.” for a 
A man given to quick repentance, Df jvith 
Horton feels somehow that he has m4“ wo 
glected this poor little ward of his. “( 
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‘‘Of course it is dull for you,’’ he says 
kindly, ‘‘ being with two old people like 


y. I must send for that little roaming - 


Susie back again ; it’s not the same place 
when she and the boys are not home; but 
cheer up, have a turn out by yourself, it 
will freshen you up; and can’t you find 
something to do, something to amuse you 
in the house ?”’ 

She shakes her head despairingly. 

‘No one will let me.’’ 

«Well then get some work of your own; 
strike out in a new direction, that will 
make you independent of others. 

“But what can I do?’’ 

The doctor looks at her with deep in- 
terest, as if considering over some diffi- 
cult case. ‘‘Susie,’’ he says slowly, 
“when at home is always manufacturing 
some grand costumes to array herself in.’ 

“Tcan’t dressmake,’’ she answers feebly. 
“I only spoil good material; besides I 
don’t want any new clothes, I’ve plenty.’ 

Patchwork,’ he suggests heartily. 
“One patient of mine cuts out bits of silk 
and sews them together all day.”’ 

“But that’s horribly slow work.”’ 

“Well, I dare say it is; the lady I speak 
of is elderly, and perhaps she likes it.”’ 

=Yes.”’ 

Dr. Horton looks considerably puzzled. 
“Couldn’t you’ crochet ?’’ he asks, con- 
scious of failure. ‘‘ Susie has lots of bright 
colored wools, and a big needle, and 
makes no end of things.”’ 

“There are tidys on every chair.’’ 

“Ah, yes, true,’’ he responds, shudder- 
ing, “we won’t have any more. Jane is 
mther too fond of arraying the furniture 





inthem, but I’m sure Susie’s efforts don’t 
Self is the idol my little 


flu @ sister serves and worships, and some ad- 


vantage or adornment accrues to herself 


tands § ftom all the labor I speak of.”’ 
owe # Belle remains silent. 


pale 


“Well, we must wait till she comes home. 


octet J In the meantime should you like to go on 
?@§ with your drawing or music lessons?” 
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‘‘T haven’t much taste for music,’’ she 
aiswers, wearily. 

“If it were summer, or, at least, not 
quite such cold weather, you might come 
for a drive with me. What!’’ looking 
with surprise at her radiently lighted face, 
“would you really like that ?’’ 

“Oh yes, yes,’’ she cries, with spark- 
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ling eyes and heightened color, ‘‘] should 
like that, do let me come with you.”’ 

There is so much unconscious flattery 
in her smiling lips and tell-tale eyes, that 
he is obliged to laugh outright at her 
childish delight. 

‘‘T am afraid it will snow,” he says, 
teazingly, turning to look out of the win- 
dow, where one or two tiny snow flakes 
are floating carelessly about. 

‘¢Snow,”’ she cries, all eagerness, ‘‘ not 
a bit of it; and if it did, I shouldn’t 
mind, I should rather like it.’’ 

She looks quite a different girl now 
she is animated and pleased; it is the 
varied expressions which sweep over the 
mobile face that gives it half its charm. 
Lately there has been nothing in the pale, 
drooping face but weariness and restraint 
and unsatisfaction. Now her guardian 
is to see the haughty look of disapproval, 
the sweet glance of sympathy, the mute 
asking for forgiveness, the arch, merry, 
fun-provoking mirth that can steal in 
those great, dark eyes all wakened and 
brought into life by the intimacy of their 
first drive together on’ this cold, bright 
February morning. 

‘*I’m going to Burlington to-day, to see 
the old squire,’’ he says, briefly; ‘‘so 
you’ ll see what the country side of Tipton 
is like. We shall keep out of the smoke 
and din of the furnaces for one day, at 
any rate.” 

Belle, perched up on her elevated seat, 
has a good view of the surrounding coun- 
try and enjoys herself immensely. Far 
before them lies the long stretch of the 
bleak, open woodland, bordered with thick 
grown plantations of birch and fir, and far 
away opens distant peeps of smoky fur. 
naces and high chimneys, flaming forges, 
and great, rocky-looking cinder heaps. 

‘««So you think now,”’ says the doctor, 
quizzically, noting her sunny eyes and 
smiling lips, ‘‘that there is something in 
the world, after all, worth living for.” 

Belle gave a little sigh of satisfaction. 

‘‘What are you thinking of ?’”’ he asks. 

‘*Nothing,’’ she answers, foolishly. 

‘<The moors over here,’’ he says, giving 
a swift gesture of his hand, to embrace 
the whole scene before them, ‘‘ often re- 
mind me of war and bloodshed. Wouldn’t 
they make good battle-fields. In fancy, 
I often marshal my men over them.”’ 
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Belle looks up, wonderingly. 

‘*T shouldn’t have thought you ever 
fancied anything.”’ 

‘*No, I am so terribly real and prosaic; 
but I never pass over these moors without 
remembering how much | once wished to 
be a soldier.”’ 

*©You.”’ 

‘©Yes; am I then the embodiment of 
content? Yet there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
your philosophy, Horatio.’’ 

‘*I thought only foolish people like 
myself had dreams and fancies,’’ says 
Belle, humbly. 

‘Ah, yes, but I have received my outside 
coating of wisdom by graduating in the 
college of hard knocks. There’s nothing 
like that to take the gilt off your best 
peep-show with.”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘And there’s nothing like real earnest, 
downright, hard work for any man, or 
woman, either, to earn contented days 
and peaceful nights with. Do you think 
Adam would have lived out those long 
hundred years of his, outside the gates, 
if he hadn’t had to dig and delve this 
stubborn earth of ours. Bye the bye, as 
the spring comes around, let me recom- 
mend gardening to you, as an avocation ; 
it is both healthy and remunerative. 
There’s a field for your labor at the back 
of our house—an untried provence, with- 
out one rival claimant; what do you say?’”’ 

‘<I don’t like grubs and ear-wigs, and 
those horrid things with so many legs.”’ 

‘« That is only the dislike of ignorance, 
it entirely disappears on a closer intimacy 
with them. Here we are at the lodge 
gates. ‘Look round, I will tell you the 
history of the man who lives here. He 
is an old man, over seventy, rich, clever 
and of good, old family; but he has 
ruined himself, his fortune, his family 
and his friends, by hard drinking. His 
children have all left him and gone into 
voluntary exile. His wife is dead; 
friends, he has outlived, or. disgusted, 
and now he is dying by inches, and is 
terribly afraid of death; has no courage 
to face the dread avenger with.” 

Belle shivers. 

**Oh, that is dreadful; can’t you do 
anything for him? Won’t he see a 
clergyman ?”’ 
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‘«That’s not part of my business. Socié 
duty is to try and keep people as long asf § outer 


‘can in this lower world. I don’t preteng § inside 


to undertake to teach them about a higher § and n 
one.”’ An 
Something in his tone jars upon Belle, | round 
‘itis never too late to repent,’’ she says § helps 
with her little school-girlish air of wig § ushers 
dom. 
“<] think in this case a better proverb, § Bel 
is,—‘as the tree falls so shall it lie.’ ]} gity; 
don’t see any use when a man has lived ag § curios 
utterly selfish, worthless life, spoilt and | white 
ruined every one’s life about him, and } been | 
done no end of harm he can never undo, | cost, 
why he should spend his few last miser- | staine 
able days in seeing a clergyman; who glass z 
would exhort him to whine for pardon 4 are er 
and remittance to a heaven he has never j and a 
before believed in or sought after.” iles o 
To Belle there seems something wrong } and tl 
in the doctor’s theology ; she ponders over | whom 
it, does not agree with it; but finding she | de Po 
cannot refute it by words, contents her- } anold 
self by saying, ‘‘ But I think you are very | many 
hard.”’ spair x 
‘¢My religion,’’ goes on the doctors jand | 
philosophy, <‘‘consists of downright, } furthe 
honest handiwork. _ | ridor, 
‘©T don’t krow,” says Belle thought § squire 
fully, ‘‘but I don’t think you are quite | esque « 
right.” » | stairca: 
‘¢Well,”’ answers the doctor smiling at | ed-glas 
her troubled face, as they leave hea dressed 
line of the leafless walk and wheel ’round | Belle i 
suddenly right up to the hall door, #1 jf haught 
am quite ready to be either converted | looked 
or perverted, which you like to your own 
opinions.”’ * 
‘‘ What a wilderness this place is,” shé 
says, looking round at the great whilé 
house, with its ill-kept, rain-stained, cok 
onnade under which the long line of 
windows look out bare and shattered, 
the desolate looking garden, with the thick feent k 
rank grass covering thesmooth wide lawm fttorma 
at the tumble-down green-house and fou § “ Ye 
tain, the long stretch of tangled ovét fisities ; 
grown shrubberies, the broken trees wit @ie oper 
shattered arms and branches, and th@@Mape 
damp sodden leaves of the last autumm@ ng 
scattered about in great untidy heaps, ule wid gec 
swept, ungathered, wind-blown, dreary. 7larian 
‘‘ Yes, you can look round while yol} Belle 
are waiting here for me and compose afl And | 
essay for the benefit of the Temperanctiteat b 
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Sociéty. Strong drink has wasted all this 
outer 4s well as inner ruin. But come 
inside and wait in the hall, itis the warmest 
and most habitable part of the house.”’ 
Anuntidy looking kind of groom comes 
round to hold the horse. The doctor 
helps Miss Frazer to descend and then 
ushers her into a wide spacious hall, where 
there is a good fire burning. 
Belle looks round, with no little curi- 
ity; the hall is full of old and quaint 
curiosities, the floor is of black and 
white marble, and the walls have once 
been gilded and decorated with no little 
cost, but they look damp and weather- 
stained now; long windows of painted 
glass are ranged down one side, on which 
are engraved the names, coats of arms 
and armorial bearings of the old fami- 
iles of the Pomulph’s, and Pomroy’s, 
and the Bracebridge’s and of those with 
whom they have inter-married. ‘ Roger 
de Pomulph, 1154,’’ reads Belle, ‘‘ what 
anold family, and to look like this, what 
many histories of love and hope and de- 
spair must be bound up in all these dead 
and by-gone names.’ She wanders 
further on down a long, dark-looking cor- 
tidor, hung with portraits of knight, and 
squire and lady, in their quaint pictur- 
esque old costumes. Over the great wide 
staircase, lighted with another long stain- 
ed-glass window, is a portrait of a lady 
dressed in full eastern magnificence. 
Belle is so enthralled with the beautiful, 
haughty face, that she feels she has not half 
loked round her, when the doctor returns. 
We haven’t much time this morning 



















frlooking round,’’ he says, ‘‘ but have 
you noticed that old case of fire arms and 
atique locks and keys, some of them are 
very curious.”’ 

“The paintings have interested me 

Most; but isn’t that a puny-looking, an- 
dent kind of child over there with that 
formous hat and basket of strawberries.’’ 
“Yes, the whole house is full of curi- 
ties; look here is the museum,” and 
opened a door disclosing a large theatre 
room, with gallery and staircase, 
ed round with cases of stuffed birds 
geological specimens, and other anti- 
lan collections. 
Belle utters an exclamation of surprise, 
And this is the drawing-room, isn’t ita 
barn of a room, as much as you can 
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see of it with those shuttered windows. 
It gives me the shivers to see furniture 
bagged up and swathed like that. I won- 
der how many years it is since it was last 
used, it seems pretty much now given 
over to mould and spiders. Look at those 
splendid cabinets and paintings, some are 
very valuable. ‘The marble pillars over 
the archway give the room a stately air ; 
in the dining room they are red and much 
handsomer.’’ 

‘*T feel quite glad to be in the fresh 
air again,’’ Belle says, as remounting in 
the doctor’s high trap they speed on their 
way. ‘‘Itsa most gloomy, depressing old 
piace; won't the old squire ever. be any 
better ? Will things always be as they are 
now ?”’ 

‘< Yes, as long as he lives, and every 
day his tether of life is shortening, he will 
never repent or recant now.”’ 

‘«T think it was very wrong for his chil- 
dren to leave him,”’ says Belle softly. 

‘¢T don’t.” 

‘¢T do.” 

‘‘ But how can you judge a case you 
know nothing about ?’”’ 

“«<« Duty,’’—begins Belle 

‘<Ts all humbug sometimes.’’ 

‘¢T do pity him; he is old and miserable, 
and dying. Is there no one that cares for 
him one bit! ”’ 

‘¢ My child, haven’t I told you that he 
has been the curse and bane of every 
creature he has come across. He has put 
love away from him and now it has gone 
away from him, and forever.’’ 

‘« Still is there no one he cares for? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, the only thing he ever pets 
or caresses or seems to care for, is his 
savage one-eyed bull dog.”’ 

Belle silently cogitates; her thoughts 
go back to her grandfather and the dismal 
old uncomfortable house. Had not he 
put, with his old and withered hand, love 
away from him till it could never be lured 
back again, never, never. Were the sons 
and daughters of the old squire so much 
to blame after all? Still, with all a girl’s 
strong and untried confidence in self, 
she declares inwardly that she could never 
have deserted any one that was old and 
miserable and dying. 


MISS MINNETTE. 
‘«« You will have rather a different peep 
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of life here,’’ says the doctor, as they drive 
on through a pretty little country village 
with ivy covered houses and church. ‘I 
am going to leave you for an hour or so 
with an old lady friend of mine. Look 
here, you see that great red brick build- 
ing, it is called the Sefton building; she 
lives there.”’ 

‘« What a dismal looking place.”’ 

‘¢ You'll find nothing dismal about Miss 
Minnett, she is as happy as the day, and 
as a linnett. There! I’ve madearhyme.”’ 

‘What sort of a place is it?”’ asks 
Belle, as they drive through a great iron 
gateway, under a leafless melancholy 
avenue, till they reach a kind of court 
yard with open colonnade running round, 
containing underneath numbered doors, 
and flanked at the one end with a good 
sized chapel. 

‘¢ Oh, this is a little shelter, a last re- 
fuge for destitute ladyhood. _It is a kind 
of charitable institution, a home for poor, 
old, and friendless ladies.”’ 

«« Ah, the sort of place I suppose that I 
shall be thankful to creep into when I am 
old and poor and friendless,’’ says the girl 
bitterly. 

‘¢ We can never tell what lies before us, 
in the untrod future; but I don’t think 
you will ever be fortunate enough to get 
into the Sefton Buildings.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you, really! Why not?” she 
cries eagerly. 

‘¢ Oh, I’m no prophet or fortune-teller. 
Shall I get your name put down in case 
of your ever wanting a home or shelter. 
Let me see, no one is admitted until they 
are sixty, so you’ll have to wait some little 
time.”’ 

‘* Yes, get my name put down.”’ 

‘« Here we are, No. 4 is Miss Minnett’s 
room. There, how I’ve knocked. Let me 
help you down. My horse will stand quite 
quiet within hail of my voice. NowlI 
want you to note how bright and happy 
my little friend is, though she is what 
you despise, old, poor and friendless.”’ 

The loud rat-a-tap-tap he gives is quickly 
followed by the opening of the door and 
a little, doll-looking woman, with bright 
black eyes and white, frizzy, floss silk-look- 
ing curls, and a lace cap, with cherry 
colored fly-a-way ribbons, appears in the 
doorway holding up hands expressive of 
mingled pleasure and surprise. ‘‘ Dr. 


Horton, in the name of all that’s wondg 
ful!’’ she cries. ‘‘I am glad to ste yoy 
come in, come in, and this is, | supposg, 
your ward, Miss Fraser, whom you one 
spoke to me about.”’ 

‘*Well guessed,’’ he answers, eal 
hands with the old lady, who remi 
Belle, in her neat, pretty dress, of a doll 
stuck on the top of a pincushion. 

‘‘No, Miss Minnett, I.can’t stop om 
minute ; no, not half aone. You knoy 
my time is gold and diamonds, and every: 
thing else that is valuable and preciow, 
I’ve got ever so many calls to make yet, 
but will you please let Miss Fraser stay 
with you till I come back again. Ica 
only stay to put this basket down and then 
must hurry off.”’ 

Miss Minnett lifts up imploring hang 
and determined voice ; but the doctorha 
beat a hasty retreat across the court-yard 

‘“‘And I’ve never even had time t 
thank him,’’ she murmurs, plaintively. 
‘¢Come to the fire, dear child—youaress 
welcome as the flowers in May. Sit down 
there in my easy chair and get your fee 
warm, and let me take off your jacket;” 
and gentle hands unfasten the buttons and 
lift the black hat from the young, shapely 
head. 

‘©You are very kind,’’ murmurs tk 
girlish voice, gratefully, as if kindnes, 
somehow, is a rare and precious thing. 

‘‘Kind; not a bit of it,’’ answersth 
little body, bustling about. <‘‘ Herepit 
your feet on this footstool and rest your 
head against this cushion; and, byeanl 
bye, when you are rested, please look 
round and tell me how you like my lit 
room.”’ Lu 

‘(I think it is very nice,’’ s 
Belle, looking around. vy 
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‘*Not my room,’’ corrects the old these o 
smiling gaily, and shaking her jaunty;l§ friends 
tle flax-hued curls, ‘‘but my house, hE Itis so 
kitchen and cellar, all in one. Sa fnnin, 
child, here is my pantry,’’ and she comes 
quick as a conjuror’s trick, a door, whi@§Miss — 
only looks like a panel in the wall; “ Belle 
here is my bed,”’ drawing back a W 
curtain disclosing a dim recess in Milew we 
wall, where there is a neat, comf hardy 
looking, little bed; ‘‘how should ya@jbrough 
like to sleep there?’’ she asks, triumph fing tru: 
antly. “Hon, th 

‘Not atall,’’ answers Belle, truth anc 

































#] should never close my eyes all night, 
or get one wink of sleep; it looks like a 
nun’s couch in her dark cell.’’ 

«That I should live to hear my house 
thus disparaged to my very face,’’ cries 
the old lady, theatrically. ‘‘ Well, there 
is my parlor, do you like that any better ?”’ 
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« Will you walk into my parlor, 
Said the spider to the fly; 
’Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy.” 
“Don’t you think so? Look at my 
bookcase and see what nice books I have 


ya,f in it; my cabinet and old china; my 
stay] paintings and sofa; my nick-nack and 
cat} what-not.”’ 

theng § <‘{t is very nice.”’ 

‘But you are in my kitchen, please, so 
ands you won’t mind me doing a bit of cook- 
hag ing, will you?”’ 
yard§ = ‘Oh no, no.”’ 
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‘But first let us have a peep into the 
basket; it is sure to be full of good 
things, if it comes from Dr. Horton and 
his sister.”’ 

It was something wonderful to see the 
little, old lady’s delight and surprise as 
she lifted out each article separately. 
First, with many exclamations and ejacu- 
lations, came a cooked fowl and piece of 
ham; then a pork pie and some delicious 
cheese cake ; a pot of marmalade; some 
tosy-cheeked apples, and, finally, a bottle 
of port wine, and two stoutly-corked bot- 
tles of home-made ginger. 

“If I have a weakness,’’ she cries, 
holding up the latter, ‘‘it is for Miss 
Jane’s ginger wine; port is too good for 
any one but the sick and very old. I am 
much too strong and well and young, my 
dear, to need port, but I like to have some 
byme, in case it should be wanted. I have 
these other good things I share with my 
fiends here. Ah, isn’t it nice to be rich. 
ltis so blessed a thing to have your cup 
Loo itinning over, because then your neighbor 
pet F comes in for at least the overflowing. Isn’t 
Miss Horton a dear, kind, good soul.’’ 

Belle’s conscience a little smites her, at 
warm words of praise. For the last 

few weeks she has dealt out nothing but 
words of blame; but now, when 
brought face to face with the plain-speak- 
Ing truth, she cannot deny that Jane Hor- 
‘70n, though fussy, troublesome, interfer- 
and curious, has a kind and generous 
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heart. She knows how to give, and give 
generously, too., She is hospitable to a 
fault, and has, as yet, let fall, neither by 
word nor look, any hint that her young 
guest, her brother’s ward, is unwelcome, 
or any intimation that can pain her, or 
remind her of her dependence on them. 
She is not a lovable woman; not one to 
win the affections of a young, impulsive 
heart; but never, until this moment, had 
Belle acknowledged, even to herself, that 
there was one thing in Miss Horton 
worthy of the least word of praise. 

‘< Yes, I think she is kind,”’ she answers 
somewhat unwillingly. 

The old lady gives one of her quick 
swift glances at the girlish face as she 
bustles about laying the cloth and arrang- 
ing her little round table for dinner. 

‘*Miss Horton has had, (and so indeed 
has the doctor too for the matter of that, ) 
a hard struggling kind of life in her 
youth,”’ she says, disappearing into the lit- 
tle pantry, and re-appearing with knives, 
forks and glasses, ‘‘but none of life’s 
blows or trials has knocked the kind heart- 


_ edness out of her.”’ 


‘¢T like the doctor much best,’’ answers 
Belle, with decided emphasis. 

‘Cecil Horton is a fine character, as I 
know well,’’ answers Miss Minnett gravely. 
‘‘When his father died so suddenly he 
was one of the gayest light-hearted young 
men I ever knew; he didn’t know then 
how to speak the word trouble. He had 
the best prospects of any young man 
‘round here, his father stood high and 
was considered a rich man, and he was 
much sought after.”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ answers Belle, watching with 
great interest her little old friend’s quick 
movements, and feeling that she must ac- 
robat over the tables and chairs, so light 
and buoyant and bird-like were her 
movements. 

‘‘Then his father died and all was 
changed. His affairs were dreadfully em- 
barrassed and his son found himself in- 
volved in debt and difficulty. Then there 
were the children by the second marriage, 
quite young and totally unprovided for.” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘¢ Their mother was dead, and the whole 
burden of the family came upon Jane and 
Cecil. They worked, toiled, slaved; and 
struggled to keep their heads above water, 
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and to have a home for the younger child- 
ren. Then there was all those heavy debts 
o pay off—have I put everything on the 
table? no, there’s the salt.” 

‘‘And Dr. Horton,’’ asks Belle, con- 
sciously. 

‘‘Behaved like a hero, my love. He 
never shirked one responsibility; took the 
burden of the whole thing, debts and diffi- 
culties and all on his own shoulders. He 
had his own disappointment, too, at that 
time.”’ 

‘¢ What was that?’’ 

‘* He was engaged and just going to be 
married when all this happened, to a 
young lady, handsome, accomplished and 
much thought of. When he made what 
she and her friends considered this un- 
necessary sacrifice, the engagement came 
toanend. Now, my dear, all is ready, I 
hope you have a good appetite; don’t 
move, I’ll pull the little table up to you, 
but first let me say grace. 

The fowl and ham is cut up, the cheese- 
cakes partaken of, and the ginger wine 
opened, and there is quite a merry, little 
feast. But Belle is much the quietest of 
the two, and ponders, with a swelling 
heart, over the secret she has just heard. 
These long years of toil and work, stint- 
ing and saving, account to her for much 
that as yet she had not understood in 
the doctor’s household. For the strict 
and almost narrow economy that was still 
practiced in things relating to their own 
private expenditure—though the brother 
and sister were liberal in other matters— 
for the sharp sarcasms and bitter speeches, 
which had made her call her guardian 
‘shard,”’ at times, for his indifference to 
mere pleasure, ! luxury and ease. 

‘‘Do you think the doctor’s affairs are 
all straight, nmow,’’ she asks, anxiously, 
thinking of how little money Cecil Hor- 
ton ever spends on his own comfort and 
adornment. 

**Oh, I should hope so, dear child. He 
has worked his way well on now and has 
a famous practice and a good income. 
Still those brothers of his must be a great 
expense.’ 

Belle colors. 

‘I fear I, too, am an added burden,”’ 
she says, timidly. 

‘‘A burden, not at all,’’ says the old 
lady, briskly. ‘<A burden hasn’t a bright 


























face and a sunny smiie like you haw 
Ah, it is well to be young, pretty, fresh 
and happy. Now, tell me candidly, hoy 
should you like to be old like me, and t 
live shut up in this funny, little home?” 

‘*Not at all.” 

‘*Then don’t you think I am happy? 

‘*Ah, yes, charmingly, harmoniously, 
enviously happy.” 

‘*Happier than you, my child ?” 

‘¢Much, much.”’ 

‘¢ Then ‘what i is my secret; come og i 
try and find it out.’ 

**T can’t; I suppose because you ar 
good ; good people ought to be happy.” 

**No, no, no,”’ and the lace cap and the 
flaxen curls are shaken more v‘gorousl 
than ever. ‘‘ Guess again.” 

‘* You are contented.”’ 

‘¢But what makes me contented ?” 

Belle shakes her head. 

‘¢This little room,’’ and she looks 
fectionately around on the walls and fur 
niture as she speaks, ‘‘is as the garden 
Paradise to me. What was it my child 
that made that garden so unspeakably 
lovely ?”’ 

‘«The beautiful flowers and trees and 
fruit, and—’’ ; 

‘Nay, nay, dear child. Wasn't it th 
presence of the Lord?”’ 

‘« And that,’’ says the girl timidly. 

‘Is what I have here with me, andit 
makes my paradise.”’ 

Belle glances round as if to see some 
divine halo or mysterious radiance resting 
somewhere ; but she only sees the bright 
sparkling old face illuminated with Joh 
hope and peace. 

‘«Will you remember,” she says, in@ 
whisper, ‘‘to build your paradise so thi 
the Lord may dwell with you. im 
so much sorrow, so many tears, and 
pointments and heartaches.’ 

But Belle is very silent. During the ton; | 
long drive back to Tipton she only s 
once, and then she says softly, ‘‘ Dr. Hor. 
ton I like Miss Minnett’s religion best ni 
all because it is much the happiest.”’ 

<¢ And what it it?’’ he asks, smiling.» 

‘<The presence of the Lord,” she alftha 
swers, but not with the same joyous void lithe th; 
that the old lady at the Sefton Building pe 
had said the same words. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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«Mv dear, allow me to introduce to 
you Mr. Miller Hardy,—Mr. Hardy, Miss 












ously,fmost gracious and impressive manner. 
“Dora, my dear,—Mr. Miller Hardy 
having bowed with rather marked cere- 
mony,—‘‘ I am afraid you have been feel- 
ing a little dull; but as Mr. Hardy, like 
yourself, is a stranger to us all, I am sure 
tt alehe can sympathize with you.’’ And Mrs. 
Briggs, with a benignant smile, sailed 
majestically away, intent upon her duties 
as a hostess. 

Miss Mather made room on her sofa for 
Mr. Hardy with something like eagerness, 
and turned toward him with unmistakable 
welcome in her face,—a face so charming 
asquite to startle her new acquaintance. 

“You have been feeling a little dull, 
have you not ?”’ he said it with an unin- 
tentional imitation of Mrs. Briggs’ formal 
tone, and was dismayed at perceiving it. 
But Miss Mather looked at him quickly, 
with an amused smile, and nodisapproval. 

“ Dreadfully,’’ she responded with em- 
phatic candor. ‘‘1 have been wondering 
all the time zwAy people have church soci- 
ables; but, do you know, they are the 
main dcpendence of the people here in 
Crompton ?’’ She looked at him with 
pasitive horror in her eyes. 

“You are not a resident of Crompton, 
then?’’ he said unfurling her fan. 

“No; but I am always here all summer 
vith my aunt, and am getting to feel 
quite as though I belonged to the place ; 
bit! am so glad I do not,’ she added 
*tiously, with a thoughtful glance around 
Mrs. Briggs’ parlor. 

“This is my first experience of Cromp- 
tm; but lam afraid I agree with you,” 
wuid Mr. Hardy. ‘‘I fancy, however, one 
might manage to'pass a summer very 
pleasantly here ; I am thinking of attempt- 
| B8git.” He had been thinking of it for 
ing-- §Xthaps three minutes, having decided 
1e alr that morning to leave within a week ; but 
voidttthe three minutes had impressed him with 
dingsithe perfection of Miss Mather’s profile, 
and the sweetness of her eyes. 

“T suppose you must know some of the 
ple here?’’ he continued. ‘‘ Who is 
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that rather stout old lady near the door, 
with her hair puffed to such a remarkable 
extent, and such awfully sharp eyes? I 
hope I shall escape her notice; I should 
never be able to survive one of her pierc- 
ing glances.’’ 

‘*Sheisa Mrs. Lester, a widow I be- 
lieve.’’ Miss Mather wore rather a pecu- 
liar smile. <‘‘ That little bald man to 
whom she is talking is Dr. Moxton. She 
always employs him ; they are old friends, 
but they never agree about anything. I 
think they are so used to disputing and 
arguing that they would enjoy nothing 
else. He always wears just such a high 
collar; isn’t he too funny ?”’ 

‘«Extremely,’’ said Mr. Hardy; and 
he certainly appeared much amused. 

‘¢ Who is that young man talking to my 
niece?’’ the old lady with the puffs and 
penetrating eyes was saying at that mo- 
ment to the bald little gentleman with the 
high collar. "ha 

‘« My nephew, ma’am,” he responded 
promptly, looking over his glasses at the 
pair. ‘* My nephew,’’ he repeated with 
something of defiance, the old lady not 
having replied. 

‘<Indeed? Dear me? Heisrather plain, 
is he not ?’’ said the old lady, in ablandly 
innocent manner. ‘‘ Your brother Rob- 
ert’s son, I suppose? Ah, yes; I should 
have known it ; he is remarkably like the 
Moxton’s.’’ 

‘‘That is my sister’s son,—Miller 
Hardy, ma’am,”’ said Dr. Moxton, with a 
composure born of inward triumph. 

‘‘ The old lady looked discomfitted, and 
did not respond. 

‘‘Your niece is a very charming girl, 
Mrs. Lester,’’ continued the doctor, feel- 
ing that he could afford to be gracious. 

‘¢I believe she is generally considered 
so,’’ said Mrs. Lester, with returning com- 
placence. ‘‘She has been said to look 
very much asI did in my younger days. I 
have a small painting of myself at about 
her age, and the resemblance is striking.” 

‘‘ Indeed?”’ said the doctor. But he 
said it with raised brows and very evident 
doubt ; and the old lady relapsed into dis- 
pleased and dignified silence. 
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Their young relatives across the room, 
however, appeared to be getting on ex- 
tremely well together. The evening was 
proceeding in quite the approved manner ; 
the usual number of young ladies had been 
asked to sing, and, after the proper amount 
of urging, had sung ; a charade had been 
presented, in so successfully complicated 
a manner as todefy solution; Mrs. Briggs’ 
albums had been in constant demand, and 
Susie B.iggs had to explain an appalling 
number of times that that was Uncle 
Thomas, and this Aunt Lydia; but Mr. 
Hardy continued to talk to Miss Mather 
on the sofa with undisguised indifference 
to it all, and open devotion to herself. 
They had discovered themselves to be of 
surprisingly similar tastes as regarded novels 
and poetry ; had differed a little concern- 
ing the best management of picnics and 
private theatricals; but had been entirely 
at one again as to their favorite dances ; 
and had even hit upon a mutual acqnaint- 
ance or two; and altogether were becom. 
ing very good friends indeed. 

‘* How execrably early!’ said Mr. 
Hardy, as, at a highly respectable hour, 
there began a general uprising and move- 
ment toward departure. He had reflected 
on his introduction into Mrs. Briggs’ par- 
lor, that an early breaking up would be 
the redeeming feature of the evening. 
‘Good heavens!’’ he added,—‘‘I be- 
lieve that peculiar old lady is coming this 
way.” 

‘She is looking for me I think; it is 
my aunt,’’ said Miss Mather, with all im- 
aginable sweetness; and was presently 
very much engaged in bidding Mrs. Briggs 
good-night. 

‘¢ Dr. Moxton’s nephew looks quite in- 
consolable, Dora,’”’ said that lady, play- 
fully with a glance in the direction of the 
sofa. 

Miss Mather looked disturbed. 

‘¢Dr. Moxton’s nephew? Dear me! 
she said. 

Dr. Moxton and his nephew had a late 
cigar that night, in the little parlor of the 
former’s comfortable old bachelor quarters. 

‘¢ The affair was really very enjoyable,”’ 
replied the doctor, non-committally. 

‘‘That was a very interesting old 
lady with whom you were talking,’’ con- 
tinued his nephew ; ‘she particulerly at- 
tracted my attention and—and admiration. 
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I should like ext.emely to meet her.” 
said it quite unblushingly. 
‘¢ She is a person of very decided views,” 
replied the doctor, filled with unpleasant 
remembrances of many ill-fated attack 
upon those views. But he consented 
call upon Mrs. Lester the next evening, 
Why, upon that next evening, did Mig 
Dora Mather, having brought a s volun 
Thackeray into her aunt’s parlor and sé. 
tled herself comfortably to the perusal 
the same, with her aunt sitting opposite, 
her puffs in a state of the most perfect order, 
and her attention given to the knitting ofa 
stocking destined for the Orphan’s Home, 
Why did Miss Mather evince emotion of 
so pleasant a nature at the ringing of the 
door-bell which announced the arrival of 
Dr. Moxton and his nephew. She could 
not reasenably have supposed it to be other 
than Mr. Hawley on a pastoral call, or 
Mrs. Phelps with her knitting, also for the 
Orphan’s Home. Why, too, did Mfr, 
Hardy, having been presented to Mm 
Lester, and being thus enabled to gratify 
his previously declared ambition as e§ fai 
garded her acquaintance, exhibit ratherg aunt 
a disposition to further cultivate that off she i 
her niece? 
‘<1 was telling Dr. Moxton last ever § said 
ing, Mr. Hardy,’’ observed Mrs. Leste,g ‘“* 
interrupting his opening speech to that} prob 
young lady, ‘‘ how extremely you resemble parti 
your mother’s family, the Moxtons ; your§ / am 
father I remember to have been considered § % Sc 
a fine looking man.”’ ment 
The conclusion was inevitable. Mny “ 
Hardy smiled in a slightly embarrassed} if it 
manner; and Miss Mather turned her at § 4?’ 
tention with suspicuous abruptness tothe§  ‘ 
rescue of a moth from the globe of tht | 
lamp. | ter,’ 
‘¢ Ah! that reminds me, doctor,” be “anc 
Lester continued, regarding her ni 
efforts, ‘‘that I came across an arti¢le§ ‘moo 
yesterday which precisely confirms mp bathi 
impressions as to the habits of beetles, § Hard 























which you thought to be incorrect, you § ately 
remember. The article statesthat 4 mudc 
coleoptera —have—have, Dorothea will Math 
you look for the, last Review? It is thil skatit 
which contains the article.’ haust 


The doctor leaned back in his chair and very 
rubbed his glasses, looking resigned bub} quain 
invincible. they 

‘You cannot imagine, Miss Mather,” havir 
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said Mr. Hardy—Mrs. Lester having set- 
tled herself determinedly to Dr. Moxton 
and the Review—‘‘how I have been 
spending most of the day.” 

‘‘In packing your valise, perhaps?’’ 
she replied; probably because she felt 
tolerably certain that that was the thing he 
was least likely to have been doing. 

‘«On the contrary, I have unpacked it. 
Well, I have been devoting all my ener- 
gies to adjusting matters for a row on the 
river.”’ 

‘The river!’’ repeated Miss Mather. 
“Why, I supposed it was too small and 
muddy.”’ 

‘‘It zs rather small,’’ he admitted, re- 
gretfully, ‘and undeniably muddy; but I 
have discovered that it can be rowed 
upon, and I have found a skiff and two 
oars, in the possession of three different 
parties; and I am now looking forward to 
the pleasure of taking you rowing to- 
morrow.”’ 

* How very kind in you!’’ She gave 
him the sweetest of smiles. ‘‘But 1 am 
afraid—I am very nearly sure—that my 
aunt would not approve of my going; 
she is so—so particular.” 

“Do not suggest anything so horrible,”’ 
said Mr. Hardy. 

“But I suggest it because it will most 
probably be the case. She is dreadfully 
particular about a great many things, and 
lam one of them. On the whole, I am 
so sorry ; but I should advise you not to 
mention it to her.”’ 

‘Perhaps it might be more successful 
if it were not to be mentioned to her at 
all?” he suggested, dubiously. 

‘Oh, dear, no! I did not mean that.” 

“Then I shall beard the—I shall ask 
her,” said Mr. Hardy, with decision, 
“and may a propitious fate be over me.”’ 
'The conversation drifted along very 
moothly, after that, from boating to 
bathing; from bathing to fishing—Mr. 
Hardy proposing to send home immedi- 
ately for his fishing tackle, and to try the 
muddy, little river—of course, with Miss 

ather’s assistance—and from fishing to 
skating, until there appeared to be an ex- 
haustion of aqueous topics, and on to a 
very great variety of subjects. Their ac- 
quaintance improved at a surprising rate; 
they could hardly have credited the fact of 
having met only the evening before. 
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But the discussion, across the table, of 
whose progress they had been quite un- 
mindful, appeared, presently, to be taking 
a more vigorous form, the Review having 
been laid aside. 

“‘T might naturally be supposed, 
ma’am,”’ the doctor was saying, rather 
warmly, ‘‘to be so far informed on such 
a subject as to be able to express an opin- 
ion with some degree of certainty.”’ 

‘We were discussing the divisions of 
the skeleton,’’ Mrs. Lester explained, with 
unruffled calmness; the Doctor insists 
upon four; but I am quite sure that the 
upper and lower extremities may be 
classed together.”’ 

‘‘From beetles to bones,’’ said Miss 
Mather, facetiously. 

‘‘T have never been able, Dorothea,’ 
observed her aunt, regarding her with 
some severity, ‘‘to perceive the humor of 
alliteration.”’ 

It was not an auspicious moment for 
broaching the subject for the next day’s 
programme ; but as Dr. Moxton had con- 
sulted his watch and risen, there seemed 
to be no alternative. 

‘‘T have been at great pains, Mrs. 
Lester,’’ said Mr. Hardy, with much im- 
passiveness, ‘‘to perfect arrangements for 
a row on the river; and I have been ask- 
ing Miss Mather to accompany me.”’ 

‘‘T hope, Dorothea,’’ said Mrs. Lester, 
with ominous deliberation, ‘‘ that you 
have not consented to the plan ?”’ 

Miss Mather was visibly anxious. 

‘«7 should like very much td go,’’ she 
said. 

‘«Because, continued her aunt, appar- 
ently not hearing her, ‘‘I should entirely 
disapprove of such a proceeding.”’ 

There was a disheartened pause. 

“<¢Perhaps,’’ said Mr. Hardy, with the 
boldness of desperation, ‘‘ you would not 
object to Miss Mathers’ going, if you 
were to go also; I should be most happy, 
I assure you.”’ 

It was a last resort; but he was filled 
with dismay at the result. Mrs. Lister 
regarded him in strong silence, and with- 
out deigning to reply. 

‘‘T am so very sorry,’’ Miss Mather 
whispered, as he bid her a dejected good- 
night. 

‘‘That is an extraordinary young man, 
Dorothea,’’ said Mrs. Lester, as the hall 
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door was heard to close after them. ‘I 
must admit that he has impressed me quite 
unfavorably. He is really so remarkably 
like the Moxtons.”’ 

Miss Mather twisted the chain on her 
bracelet in silence; she was feeling, some- 
how, a little depressed. 

That depression she felt to be unhap- 
pily reasserting itself, as she sat, the next 
afternoon, under, the largest maple in her 
aunt’s well kept door-yard, with a fan and 
a small black kitten and the volume of 
Thackeray. She was devoting more atten- 
tion to the kitten than to Thackeray, and 
more to the beauty of the day and its 
manifest suitableness for boating, than to 
the kitten. 

‘<It would have been so nice,’’ she was 
reflecting discontentedly for the twentieth 
time; when she became aware that a gen- 
tleman who had been sauntering down 
the street in an aimless manner had stop- 
ped opposite the gate and was preparing 
to enter; and was not greatly surprised at 
perceiving it to be Mr. Hardy. 

‘*You are ready to go rowing, I sup- 
pose ?’”’ she said, enviously, as he braced 
himself against the maple. 

‘*Oh, no; Ihave given it up,’”’ he re- 
plied, with unmistakable meaning. 

**It would have been a very nice day 
for it.’’ 

‘*It could not be better,’’ he rejoined. 
‘*I suppose Mrs. Lester did not relent?’ 

‘Oh, no; she never does. But she 
is asleep now,”’ she added, musingly. 

Mr. Hardy evinced a sudden animation. 

‘* How long isshe likely to remain so?”’ 
he inquired, pulling out his watch. 

“‘Until about five, I think.’’ Miss 
Mather was absorbed in an elaborate fold- 
ing of her handkerchief. 

“It is half-past three,” said Mr. Hardy. 
‘*It is not far. I think, really, it could 
be done.’’ 

Miss Mather withdrew her attention 
from her handkerchief with a sigh. 

**I am afraid I cannot think of it,”’ 
she said. j 
__ In view of this commendable decision, 
it must surely have been a miracle by 
which, some twenty minutes later, little 
‘Tommy Malone, who was making mud- 
pies on the river bank, suspended opera- 
tions to gaze, with interest, at the un- 
wonted spectacle.of a boat containing two 
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persons, coming slowly round the be 
One of these was rowing; the other sat 
the end, bending over the side and trail. 
ing her fingers in the water; and the sound 
of laughter came floating to little Tom 
my’s ears. He watched, with growing 
excitement, as the figure in the end rose, 
with timid unsteadiness, and, making ig 
way to the middle, sat down by the other 
figure and took an oar; the boat coming 
on, after that, in eccentric jerks and 
curves, as though the second figure werea 
novice to rowing, and passing under the 
bridge, presently, and out of sight, leay: 
ing little Tommy to the regretful resuming 
of mud-pies. 

Reflection upon this singular occurrence 
would suggest that it was perhaps a matter 
of regret that Mrs. Lester’s szesta should 
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not have continued to its usual length that 
afternoon. But the fact remains that she 
was awakaned some time before her accus- 
tomed hour, by a peal from the door-bell, 
It was only a man with a new and desita- 
ble apparatus for the cleaning of lamp 
chimneys, and the girl, who answered the 
door steadily refused to admit him; but 
Mrs. Lester found herself unable to sleep 
again. She gave her attention, therefore, 
to the re-arrangement of her puffs, which 
had become slightly disordered, and went 
down stairs. Something in the appear 
ance of the hall table impressed her; a 
closer consideration of the fact showed it 
to be occasioned by the absence of her 
niece’s hat. She stepped to the door; @ 
low chair stood under one of the maple 
and upon it a fan and an open book, 
upon which was a small, black kitten) 
fast asleep. She looked up the street; 
attaching no importance, however, t 
the fact of two persons coming rapidly 
down it. She explored the parlor) 
but paused, in the act of looking under 
the sofa, at the sound of a step out 
side, and turning, saw her niece come 
quickly in and trip lightly up the stairs— 
saw, with horror-stricken eyes; for Mis” 
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Mather's skirts were wet, and draggled at 
the bottom; her hat was pushed back” 
from a flushed and gleeful face, and she 
held a bunch of water-lilies in her hands 

It was at precisely half-past three o'clock” 
upon the next afternoon that Mr. Miller” 
Hardy again sauntered in an aimless man- 
ner down the street of Mrs. Lester's” 
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residence, and again paused before the gate. 
But he looked, now, with an expression of 
surprise and perplexity toward the maple 
under which Miss Mather had sat the day 
before. ‘There was nobody under it now, 
and apparently there was nobody any- 
where else. The doors and windows were 
dosed, although the day was warm; the 
place wore a deserted, almost a funreal 
appearance. Mr. Hardy stood for a mo- 
ment in perturbed reflection; then he 
walked on irresolutely to the end of the 
fence, and back to the gate; and the1 be- 
coming conscious that his movements were 
attracting the curious regard of somebody 
in a window opposite, he was preparing 
reluctantly to turn away, when the front 
door opened by imperceptible degrees, a 
white dress fluttered there for an agitated 
moment, and Miss Mather stepped silently 
and cautiously to the ground. She waved 
him back in visible alarm as he laid an 
eager hand upon the gate, and tiptoed 
softly down the walk. Her face was 
deeply serious. 

“T have come to tell you,” she said, al- 
most in a whisper, ‘‘that I cannot go to- 
day; nor to-morrow; nor—any more at 
all.” 

Mr. Hardy stood for an intant in dis- 
concerted silence. 

“Good heavens!”’ he ejaculated ; ‘‘ she 
was not awake ?”’ 

“She was awake,’’ replied Miss Mather, 
wlemnly. ‘‘And—I am going home to- 
morrow. She says she cannot have the 
responsibility of me any longer.”’ 

She raised her eyes to his in sweet 

appeal. 
“In that respect,”’ said Mr. Hardy, re- 
fectively, <‘ I do not in the remotest degree 
tsemble Mrs. Lester ; I feel that I might 
teeasily reconciled to undertaking the re- 
sponsibility of you.”’ 

“And so,’’ Miss Mather continued, 
taking no notice of that remark, ‘I have 
come, at the risk of. my life, to say good- 
bye to you.” 





“Having run so great a risk,’’ he re- 
fonded, in the same reflective manner, 
“it is perhaps a pity that you will not be 
ttabled to say good-bye to me; but it is 
‘strange coincidence,—upon what train 
hall you leave?” 

**At noon to-morrow.” 


hand in farewell. 


She held out 
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‘“*Ah, yes; the 12:30° Mr. Hardy 
took the hand and held it, in defiance of 
the person across the street. ‘It is a 
strange coincidence that I shall undoubt- 
edly start at the same time.’’ 

‘‘T think I must go back,’’ said Miss 
Mather, and withdrew her hand; but 
withdrew it very gently, indeed, and with 
a softly radiant smile. 

Mrs. Lester accompanied her niece to 
the depot the next day. She was forced 
to confess that that young lady had be- 
haved in a most exemplary manner con- 
cerning the unfortunate event which hast- 
ened her departure. She had admitted 
the entire impropriety of her conduct; 
she had even expressed a degree of repent- 
ance; and she had promised to explain to 
her parents that it was only after long and 
thoughtful consideration on the part of her 
aunt, which had resulted in a knowledge 
of her total unfitness for the further re- 
sponsibility of herself, that she now re- 
turned to them. Nevertheless, Mrs. Lester 
accompanied her niece to the depot. She 
felt that she could not conscientiously 
withdraw her supervision of her for one 
moment before the last. It was therefore 
with a virtuous feeling of relief that she 
bade her niece good-bye as the train came 
rattling in. 

‘¢ Remember, Dorothea,’’ she said, re- 
leasing her from an embrace whose warmth 
was properly suited to the publicity of 
the occasion,” that I have always your 
best interests at heart; and that I shall 
ever be anxious for your safety and 
welfare.’’ 

The appropriate expression of benig- 
nity with which she spoke suddenly gave 
way to one of horrified amazement. A 
young man, in a summer traveling suit, 
with a valise and an umbrella, was ap- 
proaching them. He raised his hat with 
smiling politeness, and taking possession 
of Miss Mather with an air of assured 
proprietorship, assisted her into the car. 
The train moved slowly off, with a hand- 
kerchief waving from one of its windows; 
but Mrs. Lester stood quite motionless 
until its last rumble had died away. 

It was some ten months later, when 
Crompton was rejoicing in the balmiest of 
bright spring days, that Mrs. Lester stood 
waiting again the arrival of the 12:30 
train. She was keeping vigilant watch of 
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a small trunk marked with her own name, 
and eyeing the truck-man in whose charge 
it was with something of suspicion. 

The train came puffing in. 

‘¢ Allow me to assist you, ma’am,”’ said 
a voice behind her. 

It was Dr. Moxton; he was regarding 
her in a particularly beaming manner. 
But Mrs. Lester declined his offer; he 
was struggling with a huge valise and 
three ungainly bundles, and looked him- 
self greatly in need of assistance. 

He found her a seat in the car, how- 
ever, and deposited himself and his 
bundles there also. His complacence 
found expression, as they moved off. 

‘*] suppose, ma’am,’’ he said smilingly, 
removing his glasses and rubbing them 
softly, ‘‘that we are starting to attend the 
same happy occasion?”’ 


Mrs. Lester’s composure remained 
changed. 

‘‘T am expecting to be present at the 
marriage of my niece, if it is that tp 
which you refer,’’ she replied unmovedly, 

The Doctor looked a little abashed; 
but he made another effort. 

‘It is a most happy event, from al} 
views,’’ he said, impressively ;’’ ‘‘a most 
happy event.” 

Mrs. Lester leaned forward and 
quested the gentleman in front of her 
close his window; which, encountering 
her eye, he immediately did. 

The Doctor lost patience. 

‘*May I inquire, ma’am,’’ he said, 
rather testily, ‘‘what is your objection t 
my nephew?” 

But Mrs. Lester was absorbed in com 
templation of the view, and did not reply. 
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BY LILLIAN GREY. 





“ For men must work and women must weep.” 


Away from the glistening silver sands, 

The fisherman’s dory went drifting out; 

The beautiful heavens over head, 

The beautiful ocean all about. 

The fisherman’s wife on the shore stood long, 
And shaded her eyes with one brown hand, 
And waved with the other a kerchief white, 
’Till the boat was a mile away from land. 


The woman watched with her careful eyes, 
The sky and the sea, as sea-folk do, 

And naught to her was the inland world, 

Her world was the beach and the ocean blue; 
But the sun went down in a bank of cloud, 
The tide came in with a moaning sound, 

And still no dory with sail out-spread, 
Came.gaily back from the fishing-ground. 


She holds aloft a glimmering light, 

And shades her eyes with a trembling hand; 
Perchance to see by the lightning’s flash 

The little boat drawing near to land. 

The tempest breaks, and the savage wind 
Nigh beats her back from her trysting place; 
When borne on the gale comes a welcome shout, 
That sweeps the fear from her pallid face. 


Then she turned and went to her daily toil; 
She cleaned the cottage and mended the net, 
And softly sung as she rocked the crib 

Where sweetly slumbered the fisherman’s pet, 
The sun went up to his highest throne, 

Then traveled slowly towards the West ; 
While distant ships sailed slowly on, 

And the sea-gulls skimmed o’er the water’s crest 


The supper waited ; the night came down; 

No star-light gleamed through the murky aif, 

And drear to hear was the sullen roar 

Of the treacherous ocean—that seemed so fair, 

And down on the ghostly, spray-wet beach, 
A woman lingers with frightened soul; 

While every breath is a voiceless prayer, , + 
As nearer the threatening thunders roll. 


She struggles down to the little pier, i 
Still swinging the lantern’s guiding light, 
And hearing a call through the dashing sprays 
“‘ Ay, ay, my lass! I’m here all right! ” . 
And soon content in his cheerful home, rs 
Unheeding the fury of wind and wave, 

The mariner sups with his wife and child, 
Forgetting his risk of a watery grave, 


He tells of the luck which the day has brought, 

And wonders what luck the next may bring ; 

While his glad wife listens with shining eyes, 
And heart that is happy enough to sing. ld 
But, ah, there are women who vainly watch ; 

Whose wild prayers rise with the breakers sound ; 

God pity the ones who will never see 


Their dories come back from the fishing-ground. 
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WHITE LILACS. 





BY CLARA 


D. MACLEAN. 





There is a little Moravian town an- 
chored in the heart of the Carolina hills 
like the ark in a waste of waters, and like 
it sending forth mission doves all over 
the world, bearing the olive branch so 
significant of its name. There the So 
of cheerful content and frugal industry 
seems ever to abide. The very air ‘‘a 
solemn stillness holds ’’ as if God was al- 
ways near. Customs do not alter in this 
primitive place. ‘The years come and go, 
but only the inevitable changes of seed 
time and harvest, birth and death, appear 
to hold in a community where the ruling 
thought is of that greater change ever 
impending. The antique houses, the 
worn cobble stones of the narrow pave- 
ments, the picturesque, straggling gar- 
dens where old-fashioned flowers are 
growing, an ancient burgher with pipe 
and silken skull-cap, dozing before his 
door under the low-drooping elms,—all 
this suggests some hamlet of faderland 
rather than a genuine A merican village. 

So thought the traveller as the stage- 
coach toiled heavily up the steep street 
and stopped in front of the only hotel— 
called in native parlance ‘‘ Zhe tavern”’ 
—whose rubicund host appeared. His 
greeting was as hearty as of an old 
friend, and at once showed his guest to a 
chamber dainty and white enough for a 
bridal bower. 

“Perhaps you would like a fire, 
sir!’’ he asked, bustling about with un- 
affected zeal. <‘‘It grows chilly towards 
night, though May is nearly here. To- 
morrow is Easter Sunday, the latest Easter 
we have had for many years,”’ he added in 
the tones of one who takes it for granted 
that all men are familiar with the times 
and seasons of the joyous festival. ‘Is 
it?” the traveller responded, more to 
maintain the conversation than because 
this was a matter of interest. He had 
begun already, as was the wont of John 
Vanderhost, to study the man _ before 
him. Not that he realized the truth of 
universal brotherhood, or felt any obliga- 
tion to make himself agreeable ; but cir- 
cumstances had forced him to doubt his 
power to read character at sight, which he 
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once flattered himself he could do. Clear- 
headed attorney and eloquent advocate as 
he might be, he began to question his 
ability to sound a human soul with line 
and plummet. Brought to this unwel- 
come conclusion by a severe experience, 
he had, to a degree, grown cynical. 
Human nature, after all, he sometimes 
thought, was but a polyglot book, which 
only requires the study of the various 
languages in which it is written to be 
mastered as a whole. So he set himself 
to learn every tongue necessary for its 
translation. 

‘*Is it?’’? he repeated, as he saw this 
surprised expression of his host’s face. 
‘‘T am not well up in these things, I fear. 
A lawyer has little time for religious anni- 
versaries; or, indeed, for anniversaries of 
any kind,’’ he thought with a slight curl 
of his expressive lip. 

The landlord did not attempt to dis- 
guise his amazement, mingled with some 
disapprobation. 

‘Why, sir, this isto us the grandest 
time of the year, not excepting Christmas, 
which is, of course, as bright and as merry, 
though, as you may say, cold. Easter, 
now is the time of the singing of birds 
and the springing of flowers. ‘The voice 
of the turtle is heard in the land. Yes, 
and the sun has crossed the equinox, and 
spring has come, because—’’ and his 
cheery voice sank into a reverent tone, 
‘* because the Lord is risen !”’ 

Vanderhost looked at him scrutinizingly 
for a moment, and then lowered his eyes. 
Here was an every day christian, of that 
there was no doubt. The lawyer madea 
note in his book of polyglot humanity. 

‘‘T believe you have some Easter cus- 
toms that are very interesting to strangers,’’ 
he said when the echo of these solemn 
words had passed away. 

‘«Oh, yes,”’ responded the other, cheer- 
fully; ‘‘large parties of people come to 
attend our church on that day, especially 
the sunrise service. It is held in the 
graveyard, you know,’’ he went on, ‘‘and 
I hope you will be present, sir. Some 
visitors have already arrived, and we are 
expecting a couple of ladies from a dis- 
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tance who wrote to engage rooms weeks 
ago.”’ 

” The lawyer hardly greeted this gratui- 
fous information. Already he was plan- 
ning to escape the crowd. Like all stu- 
dents he detested idle pleasure seekers, 
and these of all others. ‘To make a gala 
day of religion seemed to his severe stand- 
ard a sort of sacrilege. This idea still 
held when he rose from the supper table, 
where several young people from neighbor- 
ing towns were making merry. A group of 
veteran smokers had collected at the end 
of the piazza, but Vanderhost did not 
join them. He stood leaning against a 
pillar, conscious of his want of sympathy 
with the scene and the season, and im- 
patient of the luck which brought him 
here on legal business at this inopportune 
time. 

The sound of whevls broke in upon his 
reflections. A traveliing carriage stopped 
at the door, and to avoid the bustle at- 
tending the arrival of their evidently 
expected guests, he walked through the 
quaintiy wainscotted office to a small ver- 
anda in the rear and sat down on the 
steps. 

A garden lay at his feet with prim lines 
of box and over-grown rose trees. The 
dusk had fallen; a crescent moon peered 
over the gable, showing a mossy ivy-man- 
tled wall. In the shadow of some old cedars 
there was a shimmer of white like a 
halo, and a subtle, exquisite perfume was 
wafted towards him by a little puff of 
wind. Lilacs! Instantly was set in mo- 
tion that electric current in the chain 
‘wherewith we are darkly bound.’’ It 
thrilled the very soul of the solitary man. 
Back—back—through months, through 
years it led him, and he saw the spot 
always associated with this fragrance. <A 
luxurious room over which fell a rose- 
radiance from a suspended lamp; below 
it a bowl filled with great bunches of 
these flowers, white and pale purple. He 
saw the dark flashing face bend over it, 
the slender fingers raise one perfect plume, 
and fasten it to her bosom, with a diamond 
Star. 

As by magic the picture rose; then as 
quickly faded. 

Vanderhost heaved a deep sigh that was 
aimdst a sob, and buried his face in his 
hands. But it was only for a moment. 
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‘<«Tf she be not fair for me’’’—he 
began aloud, and the sound of his own 
voice startled him, its echo was so harsh 
and hard. He laughed and lit a cigar 
with entire nonchalance. ‘That the flame 
of the match flickered might be attributed 
to the night wind—a less romantic cause 
than a trembling hand. Yet something 
had quickened the beating of his pulse. 

The voices of the new arrivals were no 
hushed, and a drawn curtain at the further 
end of the building, indicated their quar. 
ters. Figures flitted back and forth be 
hind it, casting si/houeftes upon the white 
screen. The landlord had said there wer 
two ladies—probably former pupils of the 
famous girls’ school, established in this 
place more than a-half century. Another 
pang quivered in the heart that called 
itself dead. She had been educated here, 
though living in a far-distant state. Why 
had he not thought of it before? ‘The 
little American town acquired a stra 
hero interest for John Vanderhost. He 
would rise early and go to the service in 
the church-yard. He would investigate 
Moravian history, and interest himself in 
its traditions and antecedents as befitted 
astudent of human nature. But through 
all came that scent, carrying his mind 
back with persistent associations to the 
subject which had so nearly wrecked his 
life. It was the same story we hear every 
day, of a ‘‘slight difference’? deepening 
with pride and self-will and ending im 
jealousy and bitterness and alienation, 
Then came parting—not formal, but pas- 
sionate and indignant protest on one 
side, calm, cold courtesy on the other. 
No wonder John Vanderhost ground his 
teeth sometimes when he thought of 
it and suppressed certain strong phrases 
that would have shocked the mildly 
enduring. Fate had always been to him 
but circumstances, while he could com 
quer by sheer force of will. He had 
now learned that life has its inevitable. 


It was a hard lesson, and he had grown 


stronger in the contest as men grow i 
fighting a mighty foe; but he had not 
grown better. His true self—his noblet 
nature, lay sepulchred in stone, hard and 
cold. Whether it should ever rise to light 
and life was a question for the future. 
Every soul has its possible Easter. 
Vanderhost slept little that night. The 
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morning-star had not set when he 
found himself following the crowd through 
the dim streets towards the church. There 
was a chill in the air that made him draw 
his coat closer; but he was conscious of a 
strange exhilaration, which deepened as 
there came to him from afar the sonorous 
bleats of trombones like shouts of victory, 
mingling with the joyous peal of bells in 
front of a plain brick structure, crowned 
bya belfry. ‘The procession was already 
forming, and it now began to move, 
headed by the band and the clergyman 
inhis robes. Children, women and men, 
each division in its appointed place, fol- 
lowed slowly down a long, wide avenue 
bordered by immense cedars towards the 
cemetery. ‘There the congregation ranged 
themselves in orderly lines round the 
central group, composed of the minister 
and musicians, and the solemn services 
began. 

The lawyer looked around. He was 
not ina dream, and yet so different was 
this scene from any that he had ever be- 
held or imagined, that he almost doubted 
his own senses. ‘The weird hour, the 
shadowy distances, the grave yet happy 
faces around him, bright with an expect- 
ancy that was to him utterly incompre- 
hensible. What did it all mean? 


“Christ Fesus, once to death abased 
To cancel our transgression, 
Has gained for us by being raised, 
Eternal life’s possession ; 
’Tis this should prompt us to rejoice, 
And praise the Lord with heart and voice 
In singing Hallelujah!” 

The grand old German choral rose, 
supported by triumphant trumpet-tones ; 
the pine-like air vibrated with hundreds 
of voices in sweetest unison. Something 
stirred in the breast of John Vanderhost— 
something deeper than sentiment, purer 
than passion. His childhood’s home; his 
mother’s prayers; faith, hope, gentleness, 
long-suffering; the thousand unfulfilled 
aspirations of noble youth—‘‘the path to 
the stars,’’ which once was trodden by 
his wayward feet; all this seemed trans- 
figured before him. His throat swelled. 
A moisture gathered in his eyes, albeit 
unused to weep. 

“Calleth me by the Gospel, enlighteneth me 
with His gifts, sanctifieth and presePoeth me in 
the true faith.” 

The voice of the clergyman sounded a 
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deeper depth. What had he done with 
the ‘‘talents’’ entrusted to his care? 
Where were the vows taken at his mother’s 
knee? Vain had been the ambitions and 
emulations of castles; fame was but a 
fantasy, honor a cheat. In the moment 
of his greatest forensic success he had felt 
this; now he realized it. 

‘« Come back to me, oh, my lost faith !’’ 
hecried, and though that cry was inaudi- 
ble, it echoed round the universe. Easter 
dawned in the darkened mind. 

He raised his head. Little flecks of 
light were breaking through the cedar 
boughs, and gilding the rows of graves, 
each with its marble tablet half-hidden by 
tender verdure; birds were circling and 
carolling overhead; myriad gossamers— 

«“‘Twinkled into green and gold,” 
And a beam illumined the words over the 
arched gateway: ‘‘ Jam the Resurrection 
and the Life.” 

The old, ever-new miracle had taken 
place; the resurrection of the day-god, 
doubly significant words of the rising sun 
of righteousness. 

“Grant us to lean ynshaken, 
Upon thy faithfulness, 
Until we hence are taken 
To see Thee face to face.” 

The ceremonies were over. Pecple 
were greeting each other with joyous as- 
pect and in tones of personal congratula- 
tions. Vanderhost felt as if he wanted to 
shake hands with somebody too. An old 
woman passed him, bent and withered, 
leaning upon her staff. 

‘¢ A bright and happy Easter to you, 
mother! ’’ hesaid, and offered his broad 
palm. 

The crone looked up at him, standing 
there in the sunlight, his square shoulders 
braced with a conscious strength, his face 
shining with something brighter than 
earthly radiance. 

‘*God bless you, my son!’”’ she mur- 
mured, huskily. ‘‘ You havea noble heart.”’ 

‘¢Mr. Vanderhost—”’ 

A soft, clear voice sounded at his side. 
‘«T wondered if it could possibly be you, 
I am so glad.” 

Two ladies were waiting for him. One 
of them with a dark, flashing face held 
out her hand, irrepressible gladness radi- 
ating every feature. On her breast was a 
plume of white lilacs, fastened by a dia- 
mond star. 
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‘Number 45 Elm Street—45—45.” 

I repeated the number mechanically, 
looking at each house I passed, although 
still among the twenties. What an inter- 
minable street it was. Beautiful enough, 
however, to attract the eye of a travel- 
worn and weary man; the trees which 
gave the street its name were fresh and 
green even on that hot day in August, — 
so refreshing after the dusty country 
through which I had been travelling for 
hours! I was too weary however to fully 
appreciate their beauty, and when at last 
my eye met with the magical g5, and was 
startled by the discovery as one often is 
startled to meet with what has been long 
an object of search, my only feeling was 
one of relief to have reached my journey’s 
end. 

‘‘Does Mr. Dinwiddie live here, and 
is he at home ?”’ 

‘*Shure he lives here when he’s at 
home, but he aint.’’ 

‘*Not at home? Out of town?” 

‘‘Sorra bit of it, and I wish he was for 
his own good. He’s only gone for his 
avenin’s constitushun, as he calls it; an he 
won’t be home ’til late to-night. Are ye 
the gentleman from the ould counthry 
he’s been expectin the last week ?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes! I’m glad to know he ex- 
pected me, let me go in and rest for I am 
very, very tired.”’ 

‘‘Indade ye needn’t have tould me 
that; come in and I'll give ye a glass of 
wine.”’ 

It was a stout Irish woman who had 
opened the door for me, and her kind, 
motherly face won my heart. The glass 
of wine and biscuit were brought me in 
the cool hall, and when I had disposed of 
them she said : 

‘¢ Ye’ll be betther for a nap now dear; 
so come ’till I show you the Sthudia and ye 
can sleep on the masther’s soft lounge as 
long as iver ye want.’’ : 

She led me to the top of the house, an 
ushered me into the studio of her master, 
and my old friend Arnold Dinwiddie, 
leaving me with a wish for a ‘‘ good nap 
and swate dhrames.’”’ She closed the 
door and I was alone. The mingled odor 
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} 7 whet 
in the atmosphere of paints and cigarettes§ for 1 


brought to me a flood of association§ jN 
which in my weakened and worn cond year 
tion was too much for me. | threw mpe§ pat’ 
self upon the lounge, buried my face pres 
the pillow, and wept likea woman! What§i tion 
a blessed relief the tears brought mel™ 
Tears that had been so long pent in my 
aching heart, shed now for my boyhood, aith 
youth and manhood. Do women know§ ginc 
how blessed they are in their privilege t§ mee 
weep away their sorrows? My mind} o, \ 
travelled over the bygone years in com § jt m 
fused waves, bringing nodefinite thoughts, J to a 
but a sense of present rest and peace # and 
which sleep sanctified at last. A quiet, j¢ js 
dreamless sleep through which I was com the 
scious of that delicious sensation of utter jong 
tranquility; the blood seemed to flow® ther 
cooly through my veins, and my whole jife, 
physical and mental nature to relax from§ reac 
the strong painful tension which had hed§ 4 
it so long. How long the sleep lasted 1409) po 
not know, but when my eyes opened 19 mer 
seemed to be in Paradise. The moonlight ¥ rety 
came through the open window in asot§ mer 
shimmer showing the colors of the stained J joy 
glass of the raised sash—the soft blending} pey 
of red, blue and yellow adding to the# an, 
witchery of it all. Only gradually did I I 
realize where I was, in Arnold’s studio— J pet; 
and then, the dim form of the easel with § pyt 
the undistinguishable picture upon it, the | and 
buffet in which he kept his paints and } Per} 
brushes—with its polished brass knobs hon 





catching the rays of moonlight, the pit 
tures on the walls, visible only in outling, 
and those upon the floor with their back’ } mys 
to the room—all—all brought happines } was 
to my soul. Arnold ought to be very y Vet 
happy in such asanctum. I had dreamed | aly, 
of living in such a place, but my dreail | We 
had been rudely snatched from me. 1 that 
was an artist once,—once? Ayeand for} yf 
ever, in my heart; but Destiny had called § was 
me sternly from the field in which I had } jute 
revelled and beckoned me through hear 
dusty paths in life. Why? God onlf f to}, 
knows. I had struggled, but in vain, MY § seen 
life had been one of continuous toil and dis } oye, 
appointment with the undying love of the } fran 
beautiful in me, ever claiming attentiOD, § her 
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ever to be hushed, smothered, destroyed. 
Was I better for such struggles? God 
alone knows that. No man can say 
whether he is better or worse than before, 
for no man knows his own heart. 

Now my mind went back to the past 
years, not confusedly as before my sleep— 
but’ gently, peacefully—sadly too, yet the 
present was so filled with delicious sensa- 
tions that the sadness was sweet withal. 
My life had been formed of trouble, more 
than falls to the general lot of man, 
although I may not be just in saying that, 
since every man born into this world 
meets with trouble. Whether it be more 
or less with different ones I can not say— 
it may be the same measure is meted out 
toall, but with some it is lingered over, 
and sprinkled through the years, so that 
it is not as noticeable until summed up at 
the last. With others it comes in one 
long and overwhelming avalanche, and 
then—Peace! I was still in the prime of 
life, yet felt that life must have nearly 
reached the end. 

Among all the memories which crowded 
upon me in the moonlight, one particular 
memory of joy and grief lingered and 
returned, weaving itself into all. The 
memory of Honora! My first, my only 
love, Arnold’s wife! A love that had 
never been revealed to a soul, for it was 
an utterly hopeless passion. 

I saw her the first time, when she was 
betrothed to Dinwiddie. I knew that— 
but my heart went to her with one bound, 
and I was mentally and morally crushed. 
Perhaps not morally either, for a sense of 
honor in my nature preserved me from 
tuin. I tried with every power of my, 
being to overcome my love—to reason 
myself out of it—exorcise it, but all effort 
was useless, there it was, consuming me. 
Yet Arnold never suspected; he was 
always the gay, bright, kind friend to me. 
We had a studio together, and, spite.of all 
that preyed upon me, we were happy there. 

Honora was beautiful, but her charm 
Was more in figure and carriage than abso- 
lute beauty of face, although her kind 
heart gave a light to her eyes and acharm 
to her face such as nothing else can. She 
seemed to possess a magnetic influence 


‘over me, always treating me with the 


frankness which the friendship between 
her lover and myself would warrant. 
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I saw them married, but after that feared 
my weakness, and left them. Arnold 
wrote me constantly of all that befell him; 
I wrote in reply short letters that would 
have chilled a less true nature than his. 
At last came a letter from him full of 
crushing grief. Honora was dead! His 
heart was broken but he was very patient. 
I could not answer his letter save with one 
line, in which I told him my heart bled 
for him. That was all I could write, for my 
heart was bleeding with its own grief too. 

Since then years had passed and we had 
never met; our correspondence lived con- 
vulsively. Now I had come to him with 
the yearning for an old friendship, the 
truth of which my grey hairs would evi- 
dence. Would I find him as true to me, 
and to Honora? No doubt of that sort 
had ever presented itself tomy mind. I 
knew the truth and nobility of his nature 
and was sure of him. 

The moonlight grew brighter, and as it 
came through the window from adifferent 
quarter, weird shadows were formed on 
the polished floor; a screen stood near, 
and as my eye rested upon it I seemed to 
discern a human form shadowed there. 
Yes, it certainly was the figure of a 
woman. Strange! I felt no fear, for of 
course it was only the fantastic shadow 
which the moon chanced to form from 
some object behind the screen; yet it 
fascinate me. What could the object be? 
Each moment made it more defined; a 
feeling of curiosity, akin to nervousness, 
stole over me imperceptibly, but for some 
time the sense of luxury which held me 
bound upon the soft lounge overpowered 
everything. My fancy pictured Honora 
as she used sometimes to stand as model 
for Arnold; how many of his pictures 
had Honora’s arm, Honora’s foot, the 
poise of her graceful head, or some other 
of her picturesque beauties! And that 
shadow was not unlike Honora’s figure. 
I rose slowly from the lounge, and walked 
softly to the screen, fearing to dispel) the 
fancy. I looked behind it, and my heart 
bounded with such a feeling of pain that 
I well nigh fainted. There stood a woman 
in a rich dress of white, her arm raised as 
if to warn me from her, and her head 
turned so that I could only see the out- 
line of her face, which was ghastly pale 
in the moonlight. 
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‘«Speak to me, Honora,’ | cried, for | 
felt it was her spirit. ‘‘ Look at me, and 
let me know you have learned the secret 
of my life! Turn your face to me for 
pity, Honora! Ah! you turn from me, 
because I have dared to love Arnold’s 
wife; miserable man that I am! I ac- 
knowledge the sin of my soul, but surely, 
surely you must know how pure my love 
has been. How I have struggled with it 
for his sake until I have almost fallen in 
the strife. I have been true to him and 
to you; let me know by some token that 
you see the truth of my heart.’’ 

I looked eagerly, my whole soul in my 
eyes, for the beautiful head to turn, but 
no—it was inflexible, and the beautiful 
hand still warned me away. Overcome 
by a wild impulse I sprang forward and 
clasped thefigure and swooned. * * * 

When I awoke from the blank which 
seemed to have covered my eyes, I saw 
Arnold’s kind face bending over me. He 
smiled the same bright smile which used 
to warm my heart, and now gave his face 
the boyish expression I remembered so 
lovingly; but he said nothing, only 
placed his finger on his lips as a sign for 
me to be silent, too. As the recollection 
of all came to me, however, I would not 
refrain |ut asked: 

‘Where is she Arnold? Is she there 
now ?”’ 

‘‘Who my dear fellow? Mrs. Mc- 
Caffry. She will be here in one moment 
with some supper for you. Poor fellow, 
you are in a bad way, but you’ll be all right 
now with rest, and good nursing, such as 
Auntie McCaffry and I will give you.’’ 

His voice brought me to myself, and I 
had sufficient presence of mind to refrain 
from mention of a name which would 
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bring sadness into his dear face. I rested 
passively, therefore, allowed Mrs. McC. 

the good hearted Irish woman, to coddle 
me ‘with brandy and water, toast, etc, 
and in an hour or so was happily launched 
in an ocean talk with my friend. He 
touched no subject that night which could 
bring sad memories, but when he lighted 
me to my room I asked him where and 
how he had found me when I fainted. 7 

He smiled a little as he told me how he 
came into the studio and found a maj 
extended upon the floor in a dead faint 
with his arms around the lay figure whic 
had fallen also. 

The lay figure ! 
all the mischief ? 

‘*What were you doing?’’ he asked, 
looking at me in a way which betrayed 
his doubt as to whether I had quite recov- 
ered my mind yet. 

‘*IT don’t know. I think I must have 
been very weak and nervous; the lay- 
figure startled me a little.’’ 

‘<< Well, well, I don’t wonder for it is 
an excellent model, the most perfect piece 
of mechanism I ever saw, every joint is 
perfectly delineated. You are not the 
first one Madame has frightened ; but then 
you are an artist and ought to have known 
better, don’t you think so?”’ 

I never told Arnold of the fancy that 
had woven a spell around the lay-figure, 
and brought the spirit of Honora to me.: 
Whenever he spoke that name his voice 
was low and reverential. I knew only too 
well the spell which surrounded her mem- 
ory. ‘The bond which unites us, although 
unknown to him, will hold us until death, 
and then ? 

Will it be all made plain, yet all be 
peaceful in the next world? 


Was that the cause of 








THE ANNUNCIATION LILY. 


BY ANNA L. LEAR. 





O, sacred lily, white and fair, 
Of Faith and Hope the token ; 
Thy scented bells say to the air, 
«The bonds of Death are broken.” 


To Him, whom Heaven did sacrifice, 
That sinners need not perish, 

Our praises like thine incense rise; 
Sweet emblem that we cherish. 


Thy bulb, tho’ hidden ’neath the mold, 
In fairer form up-springing, 

Displays its bloom, with heart of gold, 
Like fairy censer swinging. 


The graves which hide our loved and lost 
Their souls cannot imprison ; 

And hearts that mourn, may yet rejoice, 
Since Christ the Lord hath risen. 
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A visit to the Royal Salt Mines of 
Bavaria is generally considered the proper 
ending to the beautiful excursion from 
Salaburg to Berchtsgaden and the Konig 
See; and not wishing to lose the smallest 
bit of pleasure in the already wonderful 
day we had spent, we accordingly drove 
up to the low buildings that surrounded 
the entrance to the mine, and took our 
places in the long line of tourists eagerly 
waiting for their turn to enter the robing 
room. 

Here we had full leisure to observe the 
preliminaries as it were of the operation ; 
as one party were just setting out, others 
describing their experience to a group of 
admiring friends, while amid shouts of 
laughter from the spectators a third rather 
bedraggled set shrinking in the light of 
day, were shot out of the tunnel seated 


. astride a little car which rolled across the 


toad and up to the steps of the offices. 
Crowds of people and carriages lined the 
toad on either side, the former taking an 
intense interest in all the proceedings 
with that peculiar German heartiness and 
childlike glee that is no respecter of age 
or person ; and I must say that the whole 
scene taken in connection with the, to say 
the least, Aecudtar costume of the ladies 
made my courage fail woefully, and I 
would have cheerfully taken refuge in the 
carriage, where two of our party, wise and 
rather unenterprising, were eagerly watch- 
ing for any signs of weakness on our 
part. Before I could quite make up my 
mind however to face the ‘‘I told you 
%0’s”” of those superior beings, we were 
swept on by the crowd, our tickets were 
purchased, and in a inoment my fate was 
saled and we entered the robing room, 
from which we were to emerge completely 
ttansformed both in ideas and appearance, 
teady to do or die in the attempt. 

The costume, which is not I firmly 
believe at all necessary, was however de- 


“}signed by the old King of Bavaria, who 


was so charmed by his descent into the 
Mine, that he thereupon decreed that 
Whoever went in henceforward should 
adopt the miner’s dress, as enhancing both 
the novelty and romance of the excursion. 
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In both of which things his Majesty was 
dreadfully mistaken ; but we were obliged 
to submit, Yankees though we were, with 
the rest of his lawful subjects and we 
forthwith donned the far from picturesque 
garments, consisting of workman’s loose 
black suits, and soft felt hats for the men, 
and long white trousers, black blouses, 
and little blue and black caps for the 
women. Around our waists we tied broad 
belts, to which were fastened in the back 
large leather pads, and being equipped 
with miner’s lanterns, which if needful 
can be hung in the belt, and in company 
with nine similar guys, making with the 
guide twelve in all, we sallied forth, 
crossed the road in full sight of the 
assembled multitude and our convulsed 
friends, who were laughing themselves ill 
over our appearance, and, with a ‘‘ good 
luck’’ from the spectators, entered the 
tunnel and bade a brief farewell to the 
light of day. , 

For some time we walked silently on in 
single file, the novelty of the situation 
quite destroying all desire for conversa- 
tion, and the intense cold that struck us 
coming as we did from the warm sunlight 
without, kept us busy trying to warm our 
hands over the feeble light of the lantern ; 
but the exercise soon began to counteract 
the damp and our spirits rose somewhat, 
while low exclamations of surprise and 
mirth arose at the strange figures we pre- 
sented, with the long shadows cast by our 
lanterns that seemed to pursue us like 
ghosts and vanish in the darkness ahead. 
Thinking it well to examine my surround- 
ings I lifted my lantern, and discovered 
that the roof almost touched my head, 
while the sides of the tunnel were nearly 
as close, and in the feeble rays of the 
candle I could see the veins of salt sparkle 
quite brightly, though much to my sur- 
prise they were of different colors; the 
vein I suppose being worked out, and 
what was left not being pure though it 
tasted quite salt enough. Realizing now 
that I really was in a salt mine, I plodded 
on after the guide up and down steps, 
through long narrow tunnels and short 
broad ones, sometimes hearing a stream 
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rushing along beside the way or roaring 
over my head in some subteranean pas- 
sage, but always unseen, my range of 
vision being bounded by the miners broad 
back in front and by the sides of the 
tunnel on either hand. 

We waited for our turn to cross, severat 
of the more venturous spirits making an 
attempt to explore along the margin of 
the lake on their own account and being 
brought back by the guide in disgrace 
until the boat returned, then with the 
strange and rooted idea in my mind that 
I was embarking with old Charon on that 
silent voyage across the Styk to the shores 
of oblivion, (or worse perhaps), I finally 
entered the literally invisible boat, and 
sat in awed silence listening to the hollow 
plash of the oars in the inky water and 
seeing just on a level with the boatmen’s 
heads the rocky roof above while I fully 
sympathized with the feelings of most of 
my fellow-passengers who looked as if 
they would cheerfully exchange it all for 
one glimpse of daylight. 

We soon landed at the farther shore 
however, and somewhat cheered in spirit 
by the sight just before us of lighted 
transparency of salt, with the miners 
greeting of ‘‘good luck’’ went on our 
way and left the little lake far behind us; 
arriving now at the top of the long slide 
we seated ourselves astride the polished 
board with grooves each side for our feet, 
(seeing now the use of the leather pad) 
and with the guide in front and four 
people behind him sped away like the 
fastest sort of toboggan, and reached the 
end all too soon. Here we found our- 
selves in an immense open gallery circled 
with lights while far below in what seemed 
like a deep pit we could see the lights of 
another party moving around like the 
traditional trolls and gnomes who are sup- 
posed to haunt the interior of Mother 
Earth. The change from the narrow low 
tunnels where one is always haunted by 
the possibility of eating into this immense 
space with unknown regions to explore 
beyond the lighted circle was a great 
relief ; and we would have liked to linger 
but the inexorable guide hurried us on, 
and after going through a short tunnel we 
descended another slide, this time not so 
long much to our regret, for the swift 
rush through the darkness to land we 
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knew not where, was a sensation we would 
willingly have prolonged, or repeated. 
We now found ourselves much to oy 
surprise in the large pit which we had 
looked down into from above, and afte 
listening to the guides detailed account 
of many uninteresting things about the 
mine, walked up a steep incline d : 
through more tunnels to a place when 
two tracks met, where we sat down 
waited till a loud rumble became audible 
and grew louder and louder until fin; 
with a flash of light and a sound of huma 
voices a tiny train flew by laden with «lt 
amateur miners who shouted and waved ‘Thou 
to us as they passed while we stupidly sit} gsr 
and stared at them hardly knowing what ow 
it was until it was gone. Then up the tty ct 
track we trudged to where on one side toward 
was built a little shrine of colored crystals, } jorsor 
with salt transparencies in front and 4 fore de 
little fountain of salt water in which som ; 
of the more devout among the patty Oe 
dipped their fingers and crossed them], com 
selves. Here we took the little train and impuls 
seated astride as usual and guided by 4} gidon 
miner simply flirt through the mile-long} i, sr) 
gallery, over little bridges, and acto®] Ney 
other tracks diverging on all sides ‘into 
the mine, with the roof almost ee | 
our heads, feeling the air blow damp and } «Wi, 
cold against our faces, and with a strange } many 
not altogethér pleasant sensation born of ad 
the swift ride through darkness. On aiid } yiere 
on till fax ahead we began to see a bright | 44,:, 
spot, that grew larger and larger, until} .:, 
we knew it was daylight, and with a}, .y 
sudden dazzling brightness and a sense Of | ite j, 
space and unlimited fresh air, we shot pretty 
into the sunlight, a blinded and stu Town 
set of people who blinked at the crowd fp, 4: 
and slunk shamefacedly into the house. "fy <4 
Such was our experience in the Bavatiall fais... 
Salt Mines, lasting about one hour, and 
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one of the most novel and enjoyable “— of 
of spending sixty minutes that can Deg, h. 


imagined ; for the mines though not $0 “Ww 
celebrated or perhaps so fine as those it a. 
Poland are well worth seeing nevertheless; Wh 
and I strongly recommend all who m ; L 
perhaps in the course of their summé},’ 

travels make this charming excursion from}. 
Salsburg to Berchtsgaden, and the Konig. 
See, to descend into the Salt Mines 
prove for themselves that they are wortmg 
the trouble. ‘ 



































Hosts of Miss Freyer’s best friends called 
her “‘peculiar.’”’ At any rate, they agreed 
with her worst ones, that the lady was er- 
matic, eccentric, and romanti¢ ; but when 
‘Hthese ill-natured few, sometimes declared 
die ye was “‘ idiotic” as well, the multitude 
inally of those who knew and loved Miss Freyer, 
mat | yarmly defended her. 
with} «Jt is not that she lacks ‘Head ;’ her 
waved ‘Thought Line’ is well drawn, long, and 
ly Sit} early defined,”’ said one of her friends 
‘What vho was an enthusiast in the new Palmis- 
P the tty craze. ‘‘To be sure, it sweeps down 
' Sid¢ | oward the mount of the moon, and with 
Stal | hersomewhat ‘wilful’ thumb, would there- 
nd 4} fore denote a somewhat ¢ idiosyncratic tem- 
Some} erament ;’ but her ‘heart-line’ is strong, 
Party ind her conscientiousness large. In such 
them}, combination, the judgment might be 
impulsive and romantic—never weak, and 
sidom unreliable; no, Miss Freyer’s mind 
sstrong enough.”’ 
to} Nevertheless Miss Freyer was ‘‘queer,”’ 
br and when she left her comfortable and 
tly appointed suite of rooms at the 
a » sel cor she had boarded so 
range |many years it had become a home to her, 
m Of } ind while situated in a quarter of the city 
1 and where most of her friends resided, was 
a certainly a most desirable neighborhood for 
| “single lady;’’ when she suddenly gave 
th a all this, and declared her intention to 
s¢ Of Ye in the country, and straitway built a 
ua pretty «Queen Anne’’ some miles out of 
ied wn and moved into her ‘‘Spinster’s 
> Plaradise,”” hands and eyebrows went upon 
ae ilsides and the sharp stones of friendly 
and 
nt 
ot 0 





Giticism that were cast into society’s pla- 
dd waters by some daring hands, caused a 
pple of consternation and surprise to 
h even Miss Freyer’s ears. 

“Why do I?’’ she repeated, after some 
her protesting and curious interlocutors. 
Why do 1?” simply because I want 
; I am certainly old enough to be able 
do as I please now; I have walked in 
tt paths a great many years, and I don’t 
ink any one can say I have deviated 
the right way; now that I have 
hed ‘middle age,’ I was thirty-five 
birthday, I can safely set up my own 
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establishment, and do anything ‘queer,’ 
and out of the way, and ‘old maidish’ 
without caring for the ill-natured remarks 
of ‘they say.’ I want my own home, my 
own table, my own garden ; I love flowers 
and girls, devotedly, as you know; but 
one cannot ‘bring out’ either at a hotel, 
at least the true loveliness ofboth is better 
displayed in a frivate garden, or parlor ; 
therefore I have decided to leave ‘the 
city’s madding crowd’ and live an idyllic 
life in the country with my pet flowers, 
and birds, and girls.’ 

And it was just for that very reason that 
Miss Freyer did renounce the careless, 
easy-going life she passed at the ‘* Wind- 
sor,’’ and assume all the duties and cares 
that fall to the lot of a mistress of house, 
grounds, servants and horses out at her 
pretty suburban home. 

It was a beautiful spot, just far enough 
out of town to be inaccessable, without 
one’s announcing their coming, or by in- 
vitation ; Miss Freyer planned this, as she 
intended it to be ‘‘ PrivateGrounds, ”’ and 
only asked those she really cared to have 
visit her; and yet it was near enough the 
city to enable her to attend any Matinee, 
Lecture, or Reception she wished, and in 
case she desired to remain over night, be- 
side the many friendly hospitable homes 
open to her, there was always a room at 
her old quarters the ‘‘ Windsor.”’ 

Altogether Spinster’s Paradise was so 
delightful a place, and it’s mistress so 
thoroughly happy in her semi-connubial 
state of existence, a mistress without any 
master, that her young lady friends de- 
clared Miss Freyer’s ‘‘fad’’ discouraged 
matrimony, and with one voice said they 
all looked forward to ‘‘just such a future 
life as the embodiment of a happy here- 
after!” 

This, however was far from any theory 
Miss Freyer desired to promulgate. 

She was a warm advocate of marriage 
and was never so happy as when endeavor- 
ing to bring about a ‘falling in love”’ 
affair. 

It was therefore with some little roman- 
tic purpose in her maiden meditation, no# 
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fancy free, that she wrote one May morning 
to her two pet buds of the season, the 
following notes : 

‘¢ Dear Kitt,’’ ran the first: 

The blue birds are singing, the robins 
are building, and spring is here ! won’t you 
come out to see me, with Lill Lawrence ? I 
will meet you at the four o’clock train on 
the 8th and expect you to stay two weeks. 
(There is another singing Byrd near by 
which I promise to cage for your pleasure 
during your stay. ) 

Affectionately yours, 
Marion Freyer.”’ 

The other note was as follows: 

‘* Dear Lill: 

My cowslips and violets are up, the 
cherry blossoms are unfolding, and now, I 
want a Lily to make things complete! 
won’t you and Kitty Craven come out 
here and make two weeks delightful for 
me? from the 8th to the 22d. Iwill meet 
you both next Saturday at the four o’clock 
train. The new assistant rector at St. 
Jude’s has arrived, and I will invite him 
over to a Five O’Clock Tea, when you 
girls can help me ‘pour out.’ 

Affectionately yours, 
Marion Freyer.”’ 

It would be unnecessary to say that the 
two delighted girls immediately met, com- 
pared notes, and accepted the invitation 
without delay. 

‘Who is the ‘Singing Byrd,’ do you 
know Kitty?’’ asked Lill Lawrence read- 
ing Kitty’s note. 

‘No, but I have suspicions,’’ replied 
Kitty, ‘*I have heard Jack Byrd was home 
from college, his father’s place is not far 
from Holm Hill, and—two and two make 
four !”’ 

‘*Do you know him? 
continued Lill. 

‘¢] met him last summer at the beach. 
He’s a flirt, and—well yes, they’re always 
nice—for two weeks !”’ 

‘¢T wonder who the new assistant is, 
Kitty,” queried Lill, taking up her note 
and perusing the last paragraph. 

‘Qh, some poor old attaché of Miss 
Freyer’s, no doubt, you know she gave 
lots of money to rebuild the church, and 
as she knows all sorts of people for all 
sorts of positions, I dare say she has put 
some superanuated clergyman into this 
place.”’ 


”? 


Is he nice?’’ 
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‘¢ But maybe, he isn’t queer—nor 
Kitty,’’. persisted Lill. 
should be young and nice, too, not ¢ fli 


nice,’ but real interesting and pleasant}: 


Miss Freyer wouldn’t have written to m 
abouta ‘ superanuated clergyman,’ surely," 

‘¢ Well,’’ laughed Kitty, ‘‘ in that 
I make him over to you, I don’t 
‘goody-goody’ young men; now y 
would make an ideal minister’s wife, and 
only think how delightful to live at 
rectory and near Miss Freyer! Yes, 
I give up my claims in that direction, | 
won’teven look side-ways at the minister, 
Will reserve my sharpglances for the wild 
birds that fly about ‘Spinster’s Pam 
dise.”’’ 

Miss Freyer met her guests at the 
station, with a pretty little waggonette and 


pair of ponies, and she felt almost a gil | , 


herself, when she heard the enthusiastic 
youthful delight and praise with whid 
they exhuberantly deluged every bit of 
beauty by the wayside, as she drove them 
homeward. 

‘¢And there dear, is the church and 
rectory, are they not lovely?’’ she asked, 
turning to Lill so directly, that Kitty gave 
her a look that made her blush violently, 
as she agreed that they were beautifi 
situated indeed. 

‘© And here is my ‘ Paradise,’ girls,” 
said Miss Freyer, as she drove them inside 
the grounds belonging to her retreat ; 
‘¢and I welcome you both, heartily, toils 
cordial hospitality.” 

‘‘And no Adam, nor serpent to be 
seen, all angelic and lovely,” cried 
looking about her with delight. . 

“It is to be hoped the serpent neve 
will enter my garden; cut worms 
rose slugs are bad enough,” said Mis 
Freyer, smiling; ‘‘as to ‘Adam,’ 
with two daughters of Eve on my 
for two weeks, I may be glad to see=t 
‘son of Heth,’ at least !”’ 

The next day being Sunday, they all 
went over to the quaint old church onthe 
borough, and heard a beautiful sermon 
preached by the oldclergyman ; the ay 
ant, however, they were pleased to 
cover was both young and fine looking. .. 

‘« The Rev. Paul Graves,’’ Miss F 
told. them was his name, ‘‘and 
named,’’ she added, ‘‘ for he is botha 
erend and grave sort of young saint; 
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ink you will like him my dear,” with 
© olds nother look at Lilly. 

if he «Just your style Lill,’’ said Kitty, when 
* flirty ey talked the young assistant over alone 
-asamt. fin their room that night; ‘‘ real nice and 
to me}sood looking, I dare say he is very fond 
rely."1of tea, «very weak, with two lumps 
it Case lease,’ she mimicked, ‘and he will show 
t like} of beautifully at the five o’clock enter- 
Y YOUR inment on Thursday.’ ”’ 

» and} «Don’t you think he read beautifully, 
t her} Kitty?” 
Till | «Well, to tell the truth Lill, I was 
on. 1 | straining my eyes so hard endeavoring to 
istet. | see if Jack Byrd was in church, that my 
e wild | ears lost half the service.”’ 

Par | Mr. Jack Byrd must have been in church 

and seen Miss Craven, however, for in- 

t the | stead of waiting until Thursday and the 
teand | five o’clock tea, in order to present him- 
a gitl | self, he called upon her the next evening. 
astic | “So you were already acquainted,” 
which | sid Miss Freyer when she discovered that 
it at | fact, and found the two she had designed 
them | for one another, already on the road to 
the beginning of a flirtation. ‘‘ How de- 
and | lightful, 1 was anxious you should meet 


gave; “Why pray!’ interrupted Kitty, 
ntly, | swucily, ‘we never agree on anything, 
ifully | Miss Freyer, indeed, Mr. Byrd and 1 
, | quarrel upon every occasion.” 

Is, “Yes, Miss Freyer, another Beatrice 
and Benedict,” said Jack, with a bold 
look at Kitty. 

“Oh, but s¢herr tiffs, were much ado 
about nothing, ‘all’s well that ends well’ 
you know, and—’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Byrd, please sing some- 
thing! ’’ quickly interrupted Kitty again. 
Miss Freyer was getting on dangerous 
ground. Kitty didn’t know how far she 
might interfere to make it a ‘ comedy of 
rors,’ and so thought it best to head her 
off at once. ‘‘Miss Lawrence plays a 
beautiful accompaniment,” she continued, 
‘and 1am sure there must be something 
here you are familiar with,’’ and she turned 
fan old music book lying on the piano. 

“Oh, they’re all old time songs, my 
dear," cried Miss Freyer, ‘‘you don’t 
sing any of those, I am sure, Mr. Byrd.” 

“Ah, but I do, and here is one that 
mill never grow old. Do either of you 
Ow the soprano?’ he asked, pointing 
i toa duet. 
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“‘Yes, certainly. Lill, here is your 
favorite, ‘Oh, wert thou in the cauld 
blast,’’’ said Kitty, looking over her 
shoulder: 

‘¢ Will you sing it with me, Miss Law- 
rence? It is my favorite of allsongs. I 
am so glad you like it, too,’’ he added, 
lower. 

Lill blushed, and sat down at the piano, 
and after the four bars of simple prelude, 
the two voices, his strong, resonant, full, 
her’s, sweet, sympathetic, tender, sung, 
that exquisite duo, wherein the words and 
music are so beautifully wedded. 

*¢Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast, 

On yonder lea; 

My pladie to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee. 

Or did misfortune’s bitter storm 
Around thee blaw, 

Thy shield should be my bosom 
To share it a’; 

O, were I in the wildest waste, 
Sae bleak and bare, 

The desert were a Paradise 
If thou wert there: 

O were I monarch of the globe, 
With thee to reign, 

The brightest jewel in my crown 
Would be my Queen!” 


At the close of the song Miss Freyer 
came over to the piano, closed the book, 
and said in a low tone: 

‘«Thank you, but there are ghosts in 
that book I would rather not waken again ; 
sing your love songs of to-day, those are 
of the dead past.”’ ; 

After Mr. Byrd had taken his leave, 
and the two girls were alone in their 
room talking over the evening’s happen- 
ings, Kitty told Lill that she had heard 
her mother speak of Miss Freyer’s rom- 
ance. She had been in love with her 
cousin, a young Scotchman, who was a 
fine musician. Her brothers objected to 
the match, the lover returned to his native 
land, where he shortly after died, and 
Miss Freyer had been ‘‘queer’’ ever 
since. 

‘<And I suppose they used to sing that 
duet together, Kitty; I wonder if he 
looked or sang like Mr. Byrd? what a ten- 
der voice he has Kitty, poor Miss Freyer,”’ 
and Lill heaved a sympathetic sigh. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know, but if I am not 
mistaken, Jack Byrd will never die of love 
for any woman, he’s too frivolous and 
vain, and—”’ 
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‘‘Why, Kitty Craven, how can you 
judge a man so ungenerously? I think 
Mr. Byrd is ever so nice, and I’m quite 
sure with such a voice as his—”’ 

*¢ You would be able toturn ‘ queer ’ if 
hedied! Oh, Lill, what a champion he has 
enlisted with his soft tones—well machere, 
you are quite welcome to him as well as to 
the assistant. I do’nt want either of Miss 
Freyer’s proteges—but remember, Lill, 
you will disappoint her if you are not a 
neighbor at the rectory.”’ 

It rained the following two days, and 
on Thursday the ‘‘heavens descended 
and the winds blew’’ until it certainly 
looked as though Miss Freyer’s ‘five 
o’clock tea would be weakened, if not al- 
together spoiled by an excess of water.”’ 

‘¢ Surely no one will come out from the 
city such a day as this,”’ said Kitty, asshe 
saw the covered conveyance driving down 
toward the station for the four o’clock train. 

‘‘T shall not feel aggrieved if no one 
ventures forth in such weather, of course,”’ 
said Miss Freyer, with nevertheless a dis- 
appointed expression of countenance. 

‘* Will any one, any of the neighbor- 
hood come do you think,” asked Lill, as it 
wore on toward five o’clock. She stood 
at the window looking down the drive, 
and now peals of thunder were heard, and 
vivid flashes of lightening illuminated the 
scene. 

**I only invited a few from the imme- 
diate vicinity, Mr. Merton, the rector, 
and his niece; his wife died last year, he 
is in delicate health and rarely goes out. 
So if he does not come it will be prudent 
at least ; of course Mr. Graves will come, 
he is one to be depended upon in all 
seasons; and Jack Byrd, why of course he 
will come, eh, Kitty ?”’ 

Kitty turned her head and disdainfully 
protested against having any thought upon 
the matter whatever, and flitted in and 
out of the conservatory near by, while 
Lill drummed upon the window pane and 
watched the drive. 

‘¢ Five o’clock coffee and chocolate and 
tea, and not a soul coming to drink or to 
see,’’ sang Kitty as the clock chimed the 


half-hour and the carriage came back 
empty from the station. 

‘<1 don’t see any excuse in the world 
for a young man’s not keeping an engage- 
said Kitty at length, 


ment if it does rain,”’ 
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rattling the pretty cups and saucers 
set on the table, then going to the wi 
and peeping over Lill’s shoulder she cri 

‘Why here he is now!” as ay 
man ina carriage drove up. 

‘« No, it isn’t him,”’ said Lill, ina 
of disappointment, as the Rev. 
Graves alighted from the vehicle. 

‘¢ Why I am quite sure that is theas 
sistant my dear; who, pray, did yong. 
pect, that has disappointed you so?” 
asked Kitty with a searching look. _ ~ 

Lill blushed at having betrayed he 
thoughts, ‘‘ why so it is,’’ she stammered, 
‘how nice of him to come in all th 
rain.”’ 

‘¢ So dutiful, too, just as he would goto 
a funeral, or death bed, in any weather,” 
whispered Kitty. 

In spite of her little prejudice, however, 
Kitty found the assistant quite a delight 
ful gentleman, in the world’s as well & 
the church’s way, and the Rev. Pail 
Graves, in spite of his somewhat awkwant 
presentment, the only guest to be intro 
duced to two strange young ladies ata 
five o’clock tea, was quite equal to the oc 
casion ; and when he took his departure, 
not only Lill, but Kitty as well, was warm 
in his praises. 

‘¢And he did’nt take ‘ weak tea with 
two lumps,’ either, did he Kitty?’’ laugh- 
ed Lill. 

‘«No, he quite won my esteem and ad- 
miration by the way in which he enjoyed 
the chocolate and whipped cream in Miss 
Freyer’s beautiful cups, and he apprect 
ated them too; did you see him examine 
them? he i is a connoisseur in china, I am 
quite sure.’ 

“«T can t understand why Jack byt 
not come,’’ said Miss Freyer, a li 
anxiously. 

“Oh, Mr. Byrd can, sing tential 
enough about sheltering one in the 
blast, but when it comes to actual service 
I dare say he would consider his own com 
fort first,’’ answered Kitty. 

“6 Why, Kitty Craven! perhaps hes 
sick, or his horse is lame, or—something, 
retorted Lill quickly. 

‘« That isa much more Christian spirit 
in which to view the case certainly, 
said Miss Freyer, smiling. r 

‘Quite worthy of a minister’s wife, 
is’nt it Miss Freyer ? but on the whole, . 
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tinued Kitty, ‘‘1 think Lill would 
make a better helpmate for a real unre- 
rate, wicked sort of fellow; she 


Mould always be full of excuses for his 
Tshortcomings you know, and would for- 


give him seventy times seven for his sins. 
[never should ; I could’nt love a man I 
felt | had reason to forgive!’ 

“Then you ought to marry a minister, 
penever would do anything for you to 
gardon,’”’ said Lill. 

“Well, perhaps I shall, I think I’ll try 
filling in love with Mr. Graves at once.” 

“Miss Freyer looked up quickly from 
the work she had in her lap, and glanced 
ather two frofeges in alarm. | Whatever 
theend might be, things certainly were 
not beginning as she had planned them ! 

She had decided in her own mind, that 


-| Lill Lawrence, being gentle and mild in 


disposition, was exactly fitted for the po- 
sition of a clergyman’s wife ; and beside, 
having been accustomed to a modest style 
of living at home, would find the salary 
ofa clergyman sufficiently ample to satisfy 
her simple tastes and demands. 


Kitty Craven on the other hand, rich, 
brilliant, fond of admiration, and some- 
thing of a flirt, would undoubtedly make 
acongenial companion for a gay young 
society fellow like her wealthy bachelor 
friend, Mr. Byrd. But much to the dis- 
comfiture of Miss Freyer the two girls 
xemed to be choosing the wrong partners 
inthe little romantic quadrille she had set 
forthem to dance. Any cut worms, and 
blighting insects among her garden pets, 
were nothing compared to the serpents of 
fustration and defeat that might possibly 
destroy all her breeding plans for the 
growth of these parlor blossoms. 


“The best laid plans of mice and men 
fang aft a glee,’’ and so it chanced, that 
m the walks, and rides, and rows, the 
four young people frequently took together 
inthe pleasant days following Miss Freyer’s 








fve o’clocktea. Jack Byrd fell beside Lill 
lawrence, while Kitty Craven received 
the attentions of the assistant rector. 

Later on, however, when Miss Freyer 
liscovered that Jack Byrd had gone to 
Mt. Desert, where she Anew Kitty Craven 
Intended to be, and she also learned that 
the Rev. Paul Graves had paid several 
Visits in town, and alwaysalluded to having 
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called upon Miss Lawrence, she con- 
gratulated herself that after all, perhaps, 
matters were settling themselves to her 
satisfaction and approval. 

She joined Kitty at Bar Harbor herself, 
in September, and soon noticed the evi- 
dent delight with which Kitty welcomed 
Mr. Byrd whenever he came over to their 
hotel, and they frequently took long 
walks together, and appeared to have much 
to say to one another ; and he took her out 
sailing, and read to her down on the 
rocks, and altogether it looked ‘‘ promis- 
ing,’’ according to Miss Freyer’s idea of 
the ‘< fitness of things.”’ 

She was not totally unprepared therefore, 
when Jack asked her if he could have a 
little talk with her, down on the rocks one 
morning. 

‘«Miss Freyer,’’ he began when he had 
settled her in a cosy nook, ‘‘I feel that I 
owe it to you to tell you what I am about 
to do, for I have to thank you for giving 
me the privilege of knowing the loveliest 
woman in all the world —”’ 

‘¢ Ah, so you have found her out at last 
have you?’’ interrupted Miss Freyer, her 
face wreathed in smiles; ‘‘ well I am very 
glad, I knew you were suited to one an- 
other from the very first ; so congenial in 
tastes, so alike in temperament, yes Kitty 
Craven will make you the right sort of 
wife, and I just knew you would fall in 
love with one another.’’ 

‘* Kitty Craven,’’ echoed Jack, jumping 
up from his seat at her feet and looking 
down at her in confusion, ‘‘why Miss 
Freyer—it isn’t—I didn’t mean—I meant 
Lill Lawrence,’’ he stammered. 

‘Lill Lawrence!” cried Miss Freyer, 
‘‘why you never—she never—you don’t 
mean fer surely !”’ 

Jack nodded his head affirmatively, 
then went on in a low tone: 

<‘T don’t wonder you are surprised ; | 
know I am not half worthy of such an 
angel, but I think—I hope—at any rate | 
don’t believe she quite despises me. I have 
reason to hope—Miss Freyer I’m going 
home to-morrow, and I’m going to tell 
her I love her and will be a better man if 
she will be my wife, and —”’ 

«‘And Kitty! poor Kitty !’’ exclaimed 
Miss Freyer in a tone of severe reproof. 

‘«Miss Craven ?’’ interrogated Jack in 
surprise, ‘‘why Miss Freyer, didn’t you 
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suspect?—I mean,’’ he hesitated, then 
went on smiling, ‘‘ Miss Craven and I are 
the best of friends, and indeed I have every 
reason to believe she is also interested in 
another quarter.’’ 

Miss Freyer shook her head; she did 
not share his sanguine belief. 

**Well,’’ she said at length, rising to 
return homeward, ‘‘ well, you must let fate 
decide; Lill Lawrence is a good girl, and 
whoever the man is that wins her, he is to 
be congratulated ;’’ but, she added men- 
tally, thinking of the Rev. Paul’s oppor- 
tunities during Jack’s absence, ‘‘I think 
her already won.”’ 

Mr. Byrd took his departure next day, 
and Miss Freyer was pained to see Kitty 
immediately become depressed and dis- 
trait in her spirits; she talked anxiously 
of returning home, and was eager to end 
their sojourn at Mt, Desert. 

** Don’t you ever hear from your clergy- 
man when you are away, Miss Freyer?’’ 
she asked one day when the mail came in 
and she sorted their letters. 

‘¢No, Mr. Merton don’t have time for 
correspondence.” 

‘¢But, don’t Mr. Graves write to you? 
Mr. Byrd used to receive such long and 
interesting epistles from him; he used to 
read them to me, I quite,miss them; oh 
dear!’’ and Kitty sighed deeply and 
walked down the long piazza. 

Miss Freyer watched her closely, think- 
ing, ‘* Well, here is another revelation !”’ 

A few days after Miss Freyer was obliged 
to return somewhat hastily to her Spinster’s 
Paradise, some household disarrangements 
requiring her immediate presence; and 
notwithstanding Kitty strongly urged to 
be allowed to accompany her, Miss Freyer 
refused her kind offer, and Miss Craven’s 
aunt objected to leaving Bar Harbor until 
the end of the month; so Kitty was forced 
to obey her chaperon instead of her in- 
clinations, and remain two weeks longer. 

Upon reaching home Miss Freyer was 
again thrown into a state of surprise. 

The Rev. Paul Graves was the first to 
call upon her, and from his happy and 
serene countenance she surmised at once 
the announcement of the engagement he 
told her he had to surprise her with. But, 
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instead of his own, it was that of J 
Byrd and Lill Lawrence. 
‘*And you?” why I thought, I hoped, 
1 feared you ,’ began Miss Freyer, 
‘«1?’’ stammered the young man, blush. 
ing. ‘*Oh, no; I admire Miss Lawrence] wit! 
very much indeed, but I come to tel] 
you that I am going to start for Mt. De. 
sert to-morrow.’ } 
Miss Freyer looked a littie dazed, but 
she soon recovered herself, and ‘‘ hoped he 
would have a pleasant trip.’’ 
‘You will see Miss Craven, I suppose"§ _An¢ 








she ventured timidly. phe 
‘*T hope to,”’ he replied boldly, looking 
very confident. Then 


Jack Byrd had been as kind to the Rey,§ Anc 
Paul as Kitty had been to him, and if 
from the portions of Lill’s letters that 
Kitty had allowed him to read during the 
summer he had discovered he held nog 4x 
mean place in her thoughts, and so gleamed 
a hope that he might at least, with ag An 
lover’s boldness, ‘‘ put it to the touch and 


win-or-lose-it-all;’’ he had as well dis an 
covered Kitty’s evident interest in the How 


Rev. Paul; and as that young man-had§ ia, 
confessed to him the warm admiration and 
respect he felt for Kitty, Jack lost no time 
in giving him a hint that a trip to, Mt 
Desert might promise hopeful results; 
Be it as it was, there was another em} \(4 
gagement announced on Mr. Grave's:Te 
turn, and if there were no grounds/it 
‘« Miss Freyer’s five o’clock tea’’ to prove 
lovers could be paired to order, therecéer | 4) 
tainly seemed to be a clear case of 
making done in ‘‘Spinster’s Paradise.” ~ 
‘<Spinster’s paradise’’ did not retain’ 
right to its title many years; no serpent, § me 
however, entered to mar it’s happines, | /2 
but there was an ‘‘ Adam”’ in the case. #*8re 
When the young assistant brought home 
his bride to the rectory, the Rev. Mr | "as 
Marton felt himself in the way, and he | Make 
grew so accustomed to driving over to se §4¢ 
Miss Freyer for sympathy, that he finally fd 
asked her to take compassion on him and g/orta 
marry him to keep him company. Whielt g?fec: 
she did, and in that way the Rev. Adomit i 
took possession of both Miss Freyer and 
‘¢Spinster’s Paradise.”’ Ai 
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Last Friday morn’ as we set sail, 
We were not far from the land, 
When our Captain spied a lovely Mermaid, 
With a comb and a glass in her hand. 
CHOURS. 
Oh! the ocean waves may roar, 
And the stormy winds may blow, 
Whilst we poor sailors go skipping to the top, 
And the land lubbers lying down below.: 


Then out spake the Captain, of our gallant ship, 
And a right good Captain was he; 
Oh! I’ve a wife in Boston town, 
And to night she will mourn for me. 
CHORUS, 
Then out spoke the cook of our gallant ship, 
And a right good cook was he ; 
Oh! I care more for my kettles and my pots, 
Than I do for the depths of the sea. 
CHorvs. 


Then three times round went our gallant ship, 
And three times round went she; 
Then three times round went our gallant ship, 
And she sank to the bottom of the sea. 
CHORUS, 


Atnight we ghosts rise up from the sea 
The doleful tale to tell, 
How the ship was wrecked with the sailors three, 
And the captain and the cook as well. 
CHORUS. 


(Answer to scene rst— Wreck.) 
SCENE SECOND. 

(A room filled with every description of 
rubbish, bric a-brac, etc. Mr. Joseph Tim- 
mins gazing around —enter his wife, Mrs. 
Arabella Timm‘ns, laden with bundles.) 

Ara. Well, I’m so tired that I’m 
xarcely able to drag myself along. I am 
Wsitively ready to drop with exhaustion. 
joseph, I think you might help me with 
ome of my bundles. 

Jos. Yes, certainly Arabella. You have 
‘great many. 

4ra. Ah! Joseph, you little know the 
Weasures your wife has been buying to 
make your home beautiful, (puts a bundle 
“arefully down) and esthetic, (dundte) 
ad fashionable, (another bundle) and com- 





| 
1 and 
Thich 


fortable. Joseph! do be careful of that 
Precious parcel. 


donis f° It seems a trifle heavy Arabella. 
rand BM hat is it? 


Ara. Now just guess, Joseph—the most 
likely, unheard of, most precious thing. 
- I'm sure I can’t tell, it feels like 
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TIME’S CHANGES. 





ScENE First.—A company of five ghosts singing a college song. 


Ara. What a prosaic creature you are 
Joseph! It hardly seems worth my while 
to make a valuable, delightful home for 
you, you appreciate my efforts so little. 

Jos. But, my dear, I only said it felt 
like iron. What is it anyhow? 

Ara. (unw:+*ing the parcel). Joseph! 
It is a poker that once belonged to Marie 
Antoinette. 

Jos. Oh! then it is iron. 

Ara. What atrial youare Joseph! So 
matter of fact; 1 suppose it is iron, though 
I don’t see that that makes any difference, 
when you take into consideration that it 
once belonged to that lovely, that unfor- 
tunate Queen, Isn’t it charming, Joseph? 

Jos. (drily). Very. 

Ara. (refiect.vely). Isn’t strange with 
what lofty ideas these precious relics 
inspire one. I think I cansee that beauti- 
ful Marie Antoinette now with her hair 
all drawn upso becomingly and powdered, 
in the loveliest shepherdess dress, holding 
this poker in her own illustrious hands, 
raking the fire. ; 

Jos. ad she no servants? 

Ara. | declare you’re enough to vex a 
saint; of course she had servants, shoals of 
them, but what had they to do with this 
precious poker? 

Jos. Nothing, absolutely nothing. Did 
you have to pay much for Marie Antoin- 
ette’s poker? 

Ara. No,indeed. A mere trifle, con- 
sidering its value. ‘The man who owned it 
let me have it for seven dollars and a half. 

Jos. Good, kind, benevolent soul!!! 
Did he have many more? (Sitting on the 
chair on which Arabella had laid the 
poker). 

Ara. No,* only this one. Good 
gracious!! Joseph!!! You’re surely not 
sitting on the chair with that precious 
poker? Suppose you should knoc«x it off. 

Jos. Suppose I should Arabella. I’m 
tired standing, though. 

Ara. (indignantly). And don’t you 
think I am tired standing, and I’m sure 
you are as strong as I am, yet am I com- 
plaining? If you are so dreadfully weak 
sit there on the floor. 

( Joseph hunts up a box and sits on tt.) 

Jos. How did you happen to prevail 
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on the owner to part with this inestimable 
treasure ? 

Ara. lLhada terrible time, he wanted 
nine dollars and I hadn’t a cent left but 
seven dollars and a half; so I couldn’t 
help crying, thinking I was going to miss 
securing it, when the kind creature put it 
in my hand saying, ‘‘ Take it madam it is 
all I have left to remined me of better 
days and my illustrious ancestors, but I 
cannot withstand a woman’s tears,’’ So I 
gave him the seven dollars and fifty cents, 
and nearly ran out of the shop, I was so 
afraid he would change his mind? 

Jos. (dismayed). But, Arabella, you 
don’t mean to say you spent all the money 
you took out with you? 

Ara. (cheerfully). Every cent. I even 
hadn’t enough left for car-fare, and I had 
to walk miles and miles carrying all my 
bundles myself. 


Jos. (ina despairing tone). Did you 
buy any more pokers? 
Ara. Good gracious, Joseph! How 


stupid you are, didn’t I tell you the man 
had no more pokers. 

Jos. 1 thought maybe that was one 
(pointing to another bundle). 

Ara. No, indeed. Oh! Joseph! when 
1 show you that, you'll just be over- 
powered with gratitude to think that you 
have such a lucky, provident woman for 
your wife. This (taking up the bundle) 
is something that will fire even your soul ; 
for Joseph, at least you are patriotic. 
(takes out an old broom), 

Jos. Arabella what ever did you drag 
that disreputable old broom home for? 
Why we have dozens of them in the back 
yard. 

Ara. (with great dignity). Not so 
fast, if you please, with your back yards 
and your dozens. This broom once be- 
longed to George Washington. 

( Joseph raises his hands in dismay.) 

Ara. _1 never was so overcome In my 
life as when I found there was a chance of 
my’ possessing it. I was actually weak 
with joy, and it was so cheap. Do you 
know that I only paid three dollars and-a- 
half for that broom ? 

Jos. Dirt cheap. 

Ara. Wasn't it Joseph? Just look at 
it! George Washington’s own broom! It 
just makes me glad to be an American. 

Jos. (lugubriously). Yes, and no 
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doubt you can picture to yourself 
Father of his Country sweeping the 
pavement with it. It is truly sublime! 

Ara. (enraptured). Ah! I knew this 
would appeal to your patriotic heart. Jf 
is a noble thing to be an American. Now 
Joseph, I am going to tell you a secret. 

Jos. (faintly). Yes. 

Ara. I bought that broom for you. | 
thought it would be just lovely hangi 
over your desk, or in your cabinet of shells, 

Jos. (utterly prostrated in spirit). | 
am overpowered. As you say it will look 
well among the shells. So appropriate, 
You are sure it is authentic ? 
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Ara. (scornfully). Authentic! Joseph] — , 
I hope you don’t mean to insult my im § mo 
telligence. Doesn’t it look old? the 

Jos. (decidedly). It does. a. 

Ara., Well then, why do you insinuate J dys 
your mean doubts; but to satisfy you, Mj, 
tell you the whole history of that broom. § tha 
The man who sold it to me was once§ Be 
Washington’s own servant. alw 

Jos. (refiectively). Must be a pretty 4 
old fellow by this time, somewhere about § was 
one hundred and twenty I should think. § jy , 

Ara. (surprised). No, 1 don’t think § dys 
he could have been so old as that, he J 
didn’t look very old, but however, maybe } else 
he was, some people’s appearances arg, 
very deceptive, and I didn’t look much f jp ¢ 
at him anyhow, I was too anxious about § jg j, 
the broom. His house was in a little old | her 
street and had a big blue sign out with} 7 
Washington House printed on it. 4 

Jos. (aside). <A tavern! thin 

Ara. So I went in, determined to (ope 
pick up some relics of Washington if 1} that 










possibly could. Some men were > 
at a table, and I asked them if they 

anything that had once belonged  § Gre. 
Washington. They didn’t answer for § old 
awhile, and I felt so disappointed. Then } wer, 
one said no, and I told them that I was § ang 
very, very anxious to get something that I 
had once been Washington’s, and then § “4 
one of them said he always liked © § der 
oblige a lady, and then he got out this I 
lovely broom and said it was all he had gj; 
left of the cart-loads of things, that Wash #4 
ington had given to him. I asked hityy , 
if he had known Washington well, and:be By, 
said ‘‘Oh, yes! he had been his faithith®) The. 
servant for many years, and that Wash Boop, 
ington had given him many valuaDl@@ eye, 
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articles, but he had nothing left but this 
old broom, and he intended to keep it 
forever.’’ I begged very earnestly that 
he would sell it and I offered him four 
dollars for it: the four dollars you 
gave me for your handkerchiefs. | 
thought that was the most suitable 
money to offer, considering that I 
wanted the broom for you. At last the 
man consented to let me have it, and as 
he said he couldn’t bear to be hard on a 
lady, he only took three dollars and 
seventy-five cents; so you see I saved a 
quarter on that broom, Joseph, and aren’t 
you just too delighted to get it? 

Jos. Of course. Nothing could be 
more useful to me; but Arabella where is 
the dust-brush ? 

Ara. Dust-brush? why I haven’t any 
dust-brush. What do you mean, Joseph? 

jos. Nothing, only I read somewhere 
that George Washington’s broom and 
Benjamin Franklin’s dust-brush were 
always kept together. 

Ara. Well, then I can assure you it 
was a very silly thing you read, and total- 
ly untrue, for I am positive there was no 
dust-brush there. 

Jos. (meekly). Did you buy anything 
tle Arabella? 

Ara. Yes, a great many things. Now 
inthis bundle, (fausing) 1 wonder what 
isin this bundle; I don’t seem to remem- 
ber the shape. . 

Jos. Suppose you open it! 

Ara. Of course I'll open it, you don’t 
think I’m going to keep it wrapped up. 
(opens bundle) Oh, yes, this is a jacket 
that once belonged to Peter the Great; no, 
Frederic the Great; no, it wasn’t Frederic 
tither. I know it was somebody the 
Great, who could it be? I got it in an 
dd clothes store, who was it? Joseph 
were there any other Great’s besides Peter 
and Frederic? 

Jos. Alexander the Great? 

Ara. ‘Then it must have been Alexan- 
der—there is really no one else left. 


_ jos. Alexander the Great ina woolen 
jacket!!! 
Ara. It does seem silly for a grown 


ip man to wear a jacket like a boy, but 
you see he did, for here is the jacket. 
Then in this package I have a goblet that 
somebody drank something out of, oh! 
tver so long ago; and here is an apple— 
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no, its a ball, that was shot at William 
Tell; and this, Oh! Joseph, here is some- 
thing that will make your eyes open with 
wonder and delight when you see it. The 
bonnet worn by Queen Elizabeth when 
she signed the death warrant of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Wasn’t it dreadful! 


Jos. (eyeing the bonnet). It was, it 
is, dreadful. 
Ara. To think that. she wore this 


bonnet at that awful moment ! 

Jos. Awful indeed!! 

Ara. Oh! I nearly forgot to show you 
this book. It belong to, to, to—Joseph, 
who was the man that crossed the Alps? 

Jos. A great many men, my dear, 
have done so. 

Ara. . Yes, but this one rode on an 
elephant, and he was going to fight some- 
where, and it was very exciting. 

Jos. Hannibal crossed the Alps. 

Ara. Yes, that’s the name; Hannibal 
Hamlin, and he threw books and things 
to the populace. 

Jos. The populace of the Alps! 

Ara. This book is very old, and very 
valuable; but 1 got it at a great bargain, 
only six dollars, Joseph! 

Jos. What lucky people we are Arabella! 

Ara. And this is the handkerchief 
carried by Charles Second when he was 
led to execution. 

Jos. Charles First, my dear. 

Ara. Oh, well! It was one of them, 
and I don’t see that it matters which, so 
that we have the handkerchief ; and this— 
oh! Joseph! You will just love this. This 
is the hat Napoleon wore at the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Jos. And how did you happen to get 
Napoleon’s hat, Arabella? 

Ara. By the rarest piece of good luck. 
I was passing an old store ever so far 
down town, when I saw this hat in the 
window. I liked its looks. 

Jos. Noaccounting for tastes. I don’t. 

Ara. Don’t you, Joseph? Don’t you 
think it looks old? 

Jos. Very. 

Ara. Well, at any rate I went in and 
told the storekeeper that I was hunting 
relics of celebrated people, and that if 
this perfectly lovely old hat had belonged 
to anybody in particular, I would like to 
buy it. The storekeeper said it had 
belonged to somebody very particularly, 
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for Napoleon had worn it. Then I asked 
if it was at the Battle of Waterloo, 
Napoleon had worn it, and he said it was 
at that battle, so 1 bought it on the spot. 
The owner only asked five dollars, but he 
seemed so affected at parting with it, and 
told me that Napoleon had given it to 
him when the battle was over, that I gave 
him another quarter of a dollar to soothe 
his feeling which were very, very much 
excited. Now, Joseph, I think I have 
had a very successful day, I am only sorry 
I did not take that other fifty dollars with 
me. I know I could have spent it with 
advantage, though still I do not see how I 
could have carried any more bundles; not 
that I grudge carrying them however, or 
having to walk so far. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing first thing, I am going to start out for 
| know where there is a pair of such 
charming old broken candle-sticks that I 
am sure have belonged tosome King or 
Queen, and I am determined to have 
them. 
[ Answer to second scene Collection. ] 


THIRD SCENE—WHOLE WorD. 


( Grandmother, Grand-daughter Melissa, 
and Author). ( Enter Melissa and Author). 

Au. You have no idea my dear Miss 
Melissa, how grateful I am to you for 
giving me an opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of your estimable and ven- 
erable grandmother. I am so desirous of 
making my book rich in reminiscences of 
the great and good Washington, that I 
look upon it as a most inestimable privi- 
lege to be allowed to meet a woman like 
your grandmother, a woman who has had 
the unexampled felicity in her youth of 
seeing the Father of his Country in person. 

Mel. I am very glad to be able to 
oblige you I’m sure; and, I know your 
book will be very nice and I would like to 
read it when it is finished. 

Au. (gratified). Thank you, Miss Mel- 
issa, I shall be pleased to send you a copy 
when it is published. I will call it 


Personal Reminiscences of General George 


Washington, the Father of his Country. 
Mel. It is time now for grandmother 
to come down stairs and sit by the fire. 
I always help her, though she is very 
active for her years. 
Au. She has reached a very advanced 
age, has she not? 
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._ Mel. Grandmother is one hundred 
and seven, and she has seen a great many 
wonderful things in her life. 

Au. No doubt, no doubt; and not the 
least wonderful is her having seen the 
illustrious Washington. 

Mel. I must go now and help her in, 
(Exit — presently reappears helping her 

grandmother—helps her to her chair, 

gives her a footstool, spectacles, ete., 
then presents the Author ). 

Mel. (shouting). ‘This is Mr. Wright, 
grandmother, and he wants to become 
acquainted with you. 

G. M. Well, many a one has wanted 
that before him. 

Au. It is very interesting to meet a 
lady who has had the pleasure of having 
actually seen the great and good General 
Washington; and I esteem myself extreme- 
ly fortunate in having the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with one so privi- 
leged. I am writing a book to be called 
Personal Reminiscences of General George 
Washington, the Father of his Country, 
and I will be extremely obliged if you 
will. confer the favor on me of relating 
any little incidents connected with Wash- 
ington that you can remember. 

Mel. (who has been listening in de- 
lighted admiration). Woesn’t he talk 
beautifully ? 

G. M. (Querulously). 
man talking about, Melissa? 

Mel. (shouting). He wants to hear 
about General Washington. 

G. M. Aye, there’s a many that wants 

'to hear about General Washington now-a- 
days. 

Mel. Grandmother, the gentleman will 
be very much obliged if you will let him 
hear about General Washington. 

G. M. Yes, yes, they’re all wanting 
to hear about General Washington; and 
what does he want to hear? , 

Au. Anthing she can tell me. I will 
be exceedingly gratified to catch such @ 
fascinating glimpse of history, afforded 
by a contemporary. Does she remember 
Washington well? 

Mel. Grandmother, the gentleman 
wants to know if you remember Washing- 
ton well ? 

G. M. (briskly). Yes, yes; very well, 
very well. 

Au. Will it be giving too much 
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trouble if I were to ask your venerable 
grandmother to describe General. Wash- 
ington to me? 

Mel. Oh! Mr. Wright. Of course it 
will not be too much trouble. (shouting). 
Grandmother, the gentleman says can you 
describe General Washington? 

G. M. Yes, yes; of course I can; 
who better? For didn’t I see him? It 
was in Philadelphia, and Josiah—you 
didn’t know Josiah, child? No, he was 
before your time; he lived in Basking 
Ridge, and a very fine young man he 
was—as fine a young man as could be 
found in a day’s walk. Many’s the time 
we went out blackberrying together-; in- 
deed, Isee no young men now (with a 
disparaging look at the author) to be com- 
pared to him; (veflectively) yes, Josiah 
was a fine young man, a fine young man. 

Au. But Miss Melissa had this Josiah 
any connection with General Washington ? 
Who was he? 

Mei. Grandmother the gentleman wants 
to know who Josiah was. 

G. M. And doesn’t he know who 
Josiah was? But the young men now are 
apoor lot—a poor lot. Well Josiah was 
Josiah—Josiah W. Perkins, of Basking 
Ridge—A well to do young manand well 
respected, most everybody knew Josiah. 

Au. I am afraid Miss Melissa that 
your venerable and respected grandmother 
is wandering from the subject; will you 
please ask her to describe General Wash- 
ington, I don’t want particularly to hear 
about Mr. Perkins. 

Mei. Grandmother will you please des- 
cribe General Washington? 

G. M. Yes, certainly nothing easier, 
for 1 saw him myself, when Josiah took 
me for a trip to Philadelphia; but it was 
a fine place, the streets were so straight, 
and the tall red houses, and the white steps 
and the fine people walking about, and 
coaches wheeling around, and ladies beauti- 
fully dressed. 

Au. (in despair). Miss Melissa, Iam 
afraid we will never come to General Wash- 
ington. Did she see him in Philadelphia? 

Mei. Grandmother did you see him in 
Philadelphia ? 

G. M. Of course, didn’t I tell you he 
took me there for a little trip. How hard 
it is to make you understand ! , 

Au. It is evident that she is thinking 
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of the all-fascinating Perkins. Ask her 
did she see General Washington in Phila- 
delphia? 

Mel. Grandmother did you see Gene- 
ral Washington in Philadelphia ? 

G. M. Yes, yes; of course that was 
where Isaw him. ‘‘Josiah said to me 


‘careless like, for you know child it wasn’t 


what it is now to see General Washington, 
shall I show thee General Washington ? 
and I said do so, Josiah, doso! Then he 
pointed to a tall man who got out of a 
carriage and went into a large house and 
Josiah— 

Au. (hastily). Ask her please to des- 
cribe his clothes, his appearance. 

Mel. Grandmother do you remember 
how he was dressed. 

G. M. Yes, I remember perfectly, 
(Author gets out note book). He always 
dressed well child, he wore his own hair, 
not powdered, and a flowered chintz vest, 
with yellow breeches, and blue stockings 
and a wide-brimmed hat. In summer he 
wore a white straw hat, and at his farm at 
Basking Ridge he always wore it. 

Au. (tragically). Miss Melissa, Miss 
Melissa, I’m afraid your Grandmother is 
describing the dress of Mr. Perkins, not 
that of Washington. 

Mei. Grandmother, the gentleman 
doesn’t want to hear how Josiah Perkins 
was dressed. 

G. M. (offended). Doesn't he, indeed. 
Then, what did he ask me for ? 

Melissa. He wants to hear about Gene- 
ral Washington. 

G. M. Its very strange the stir people 
make about General Washington. I 
never though much about him one way or 
the other, until people began to make 
such commotion. 

Au. Please ask her again if she re- 
members Washington’s dress. 

Mel. Grandmother won’t you please 
try and remember General Washington’s 
dress? 

G. M. Of course, if you take an in- 
terest in such things, I never did—let me 
see—he was a tall man, but I didn’t pay 
much attention to him. I suppose he was 
dressed like other people. I don’t remem- 
ber exactly what he had on. He didn’t 
look anything remarkable. 

Au. Maybe I can assist her memory. 
Was he dressed like a soldier ? 








Mel. Was he dressed like a soldier? 

G. M. Sakes! child! ! No. what would 
he have dressed like asoldier for. He was 
a Friend and didn’t approve of soldiers. 

Au. The inevitable Perkins! ! 

Mel. Was General Washington dressed 
like a soldier ? 

G. M. No doubt, no doubt—He was 
a General you know, and went about the 
country fighting. 

Au. Perhaps I may glean something 
of the temper of the people at that time— 
Ask her if she approved of General Wash- 
ington going about the country fighting ? 

Mel. Grandmother did you approve 
of General Washington’s fighting ? 

G. M. Idon’t know. I didn’t know 
much about it; some of our people were 
in the war, some here, some there; Josiah 
thought it was very sinful, and indeed I 
don’t know that I thought much of sol- 
diers either. 

4u. Ask if he—Washington I mean— 
wore a cocked hat? 

Mel. Grandmother, did General Wash- 
ington wear a cocked hat ? 

G. M. Likely enoughhe did. Cocked 
hats were plenty in those days, but Josiah 
thought they were vanities and always— 

Au. I don’t want to hear about Mr. 
Perkins’ hat. Can your excellent grand- 
mother remember nothing more of Gene- 
ral Washington ? 

Mei. Grandmother; can’t you remem- 
ber anything more about General Wash- 
Ington ? 

G. M. No I don’t see that there is 
anything more to remember; in those days 
people weren’t so fond of asking about 
him as they are now. 

Au. I wonder if your worthy Grand- 
mother remembers in what street in Phila- 
delphia she saw him? 

Me/. Grandmother—on what street did 
you see him in Philadelphia ? 

G. M. A good many streets my child. 
We walked down the High Street, and 
some more whose names I didn’t know. 

Au. Perkins!!! 

Mel. No, Grandmother on what street 
did you see General Washington ? 

G. M. Ididn’t pay much attention, 
child, but it was near a tall red house. 

Au. (eagerly). Perhaps Christ Church— 
Ask her if she thinks that perhaps he 
went into Christ Church ? 
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Mel. Did he go into Christ Church? 

G. M. No, no; he always went to the 
Meeting house—A Friend child wouldn’t 
go into a church—he hadn’t much of an 
opinion of churches. 

Au. (despairingly). That too interest- 
ing Perkins again ! She evidently remem- 
bers more of him than of Washington. I'll 
try once more. My dear Miss Melissa 
will you please ask your venerable Grand- 
mother, if Washington was alone when 
she saw him get out of the carriage? 

Mel. Grandmother was he alone when 
you saw him? 

G. M. Child, I think you're getting 
silly. How often have I told you that 
was with him—We went for a little trip, 

Mel. Not Josiah, Grandmother, but 
was General Washington alone? 

G. M. I'm tired of General Washing- 
ton, I don’t see why Ishould be bothered 
about him. He was nothing tome. TI 
didn’t know him and what have I to say 
about him. Maybe he was alone and 
maybe he wasn’t ; I didn’t look, for I hadn't 
much interest in him one way or the 
other. 

Au. (rising to go). Miss Melissa I 
am very much indebted to you and your 
respected Grandmother for the exceedingly 
interesting information I have gained 
about General Washington, (referring to 
note book): namely, ‘that he got out of 
a carriage one day in a street in Philadel- 
phia and entered a tall house.’’ I shall 
certainly embody this important fact im 
my book. 

Mei. It’sa pity, Mr. Wright, that you 
aren’t making a book about Josiah Perkins 
—Grandmother could tell you so much 
more about him than about Washington. — 

Au. True, my dear Miss Melissa, but f 
am afraid the general public would not 
be so deeply interested in Mr. Perkins a 
your venerable and worthy Grandmother 
is; so I think I had better adhere to my 
original plan of making my book about 
Washington. You may be sure I will not 
forget to send you a copy, and with many 
thanks for your kindness I will now take 
my leave. (to Grandmother). Good dy 
madam, and many, many thanks. (¢## 
Ax). 

G. M. (looking after him). 
a poor lot now-a-days A poor lot. 
[End] Answer Recollection.] 
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NOTES ON FLORICULTURE. 





BY FLORA. 





Plants in the window, has come to be as 
common as the windows themselves in this 
day of cultivated tastes. Peopleare being 
educated up to higher levels, and much 
of the higher education and refinement 
comes through the happy medium of 
flowers. People cultivate flowers now in 
most cases, because they really love them, 
and not because some one else does, or 
because it is fashionable. Almost every 
magazine, or paper, we read now-a-day, 
has something of interest to chronicle in 
floriculture. The masses are becoming 
educated florists, and all this is as it should 
be. A study of anything which tends to 
elevate the mind and keep it in pure and 
healthy channels, is certainly a study to be 
pursued with avidity. A recreation that 
is real rest and a genuine pleasure is one 
to be eagerly sought. All this and much 
more is to be found in the culture of 
plants, both indoors and out. A window 
filled with healthy, well-grown plants is a 
feast to the eyes of the flower-l ver all the 
dull, dark days of drear winter. A deep 
bay-window is perhaps easier to arrange 
than the common window, though I have 
seen some of the latter very tastefully 
arranged. A description of two of the 
former may be read with a little interest, 
and serve as an example perhaps to some 
one who is at this moment planning how 
best to arrange one. A deep window, 
with three shelves extending clear around, 
one above the other. The upper shelf 
given up entirely to plants which require 
a great deal of heat, such as Coleus, 
Hibiscus, Poinsettia, Pulcherrima, Helio- 
trope, etc. In the sunniest space in the 
south window, or shelf, two great pots of 
Heliotrope that have not been out of bloom 
smce they were lifted from the open 
ground last fall. This pliant requires great 
heat, strong sunlight, and plenty of water. 





Given these, and it is a constant source 
of delight to those who love its pleasant 
vanilla-like fragrance. It will not stand 
achill, its leaves will blacken and become 
msightly. It is not much troubled with 
Insects, hence a good window plant, when 


yrell grown. Next these pots stands a 


large scarlet Hibiscus, whose glossy green 





foliage presents quite a contrast to the 
leaves of its neighbors ; it isa beauty when 
in full bloom, which it is always sure to 
be sometime during the-winter. Needs a 
washing occasionally with soap-suds, and 
is a very satisfactory plant. Poinsettia 
holds the central position on this south 
space in the full glare of the southern sun, 
and from November for two months it is 
gorgeously beautiful, filling the window 
with its wonderful bracts of the most 
brilliant scarlet. Few amateurs are willing 
to cultivate it, and florists say it cannot be 
grown outside a green-house; but let me 
assure you it can, if you but give it its 
requisites, heat being the principal one. 
As soon as it is brought into the house in 
the fall, arrangements should be made so 
that it may not suffer in this respect. A 
lamp set near it at night will ward off a 
chill. It requires plenty of water, and 
manure water or a stimulant of some kind 
is of great benefit, and when the bracts 
begin to unfold around the curious but 
inconspicuous flower, you will not regret 
any little trouble you have with it. It is 
simply magnificent, and then its lasting so 
long in the dead of winter, is another 
mark much in its favor. On the eastern 
and western shelves at the top are arranged 
pots of Coleus, of twenty-five varieties, 
among them you may be sure are some 
beauties. They were cuttings taken the 
last week of August, rooted in sand, and 
potted as soon as thoroughly rooted, in 
suitable pots for the window; during Sep- 
tember they were put in the window on a 
lower shelf, and allowed plenty of sun- 
shine, being allowed plenty of fresh air 
every day. The sun brought out the most 
brilliant markings, and to-day they are a 
glowing mass of the richest colors, fully 
as beautiful as any flower. 

Chameleon in its ever-varying hues of 
carmine, cream, and rich brown Golden 
Bedder, one of the finest yellow, set near 
Verschaffelti, a rich crimson variety. 
They are all arranged so that each one 
brings out the brightest colors of the other. 
Coleus, like their other neighbors on the 
south shelf, require plenty of heat to bring 
them to perfection, hence their position 
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on the top shelf. A chill, and all their 
beauty is gone never to return, for they 
immediately drop their leaves, and they 
return no more. A temperature which 
never falls much below fifty degrees at 
night suits them best. The second tier 
of shelves are filled on the west by foliage 
Begonias of several handsome varieties ; 
also a few Fuschias, among them one of a 
beautiful yellow foliage. On the south 
shelf sits a pot of Lopezia which, from 
November until May is constantly covered 
with its delicate bloom; it is of a trailing 
habit and can be made to clamber around 
in graceful profusion, over threads tied 
here and there, or will hang in dainty 
trailing beauty over the side of the pot, 
reaching almost down to the lower shelf. 
A large Pelargonium, of the perpetual 
blooming variety, viz.: Freddie Domer, 
occupies the central position on the south 
shelf, so that his serene highness may get 
the full benefit of old Sol’s rays to enable 
him to keep up his reputation as a ‘‘ per- 
petual;’’ for he was put to rest against 
his will awhile agone. The interstices on 
all the shelves are filled here and there 
with tiny pots of Ampyrillis, in various 
stages of growth. Every spot is utilized. 
On the west a large pot of Smilax occupies 
the outer edge of the centre and is trained 
outward with small threads to reach up to 
a hanging basket in the centre. It covers 
all like a delicate green vail, and has been 
clipped for decoration a number of times. 
The pot is always set in the cellar during 
the Summer, and the tubers allowed to 
rest, when brought up in the Fall it is 
given a good top soil, and watered at 
intervals until growth begins. When 
placed in the window give a moist atmos- 
phere, as its greatest enemy is Red-spider, 
and Ais greatest detestation is dampness. 
Blooming Geraniums occupy a position on 
the east and south shelves; and at either 
end a pot of Sweet Allyssum in full bloom ; 
it makés a most excellent plant for the 
house if the seed is started in the autumn 
rather early, is fine for a tiny boquet, 

arranged with a rosebud and a Rose 
Geranium leaf. On the lower south shelf 
are two immense Callas, to the outer edge 
of course, thereby allowing in front of 
lower shelf growing plants of double 
Petunias in a variety of colors, and pot 


after pot of hardy bulbs, such as Hyacinths, 
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Tulips and Narcissus, just coming inte 
perfection. Roman Hyacinths are almost 
gone and the lovely named varieties are 
just beginning to bloom. For pure pleas}. 7y 
ure unalloyed commend me to a dozen | nae 
perfect Hyacinths in full bloom. Pot}... I 
them at intervals during October and melod: 
November, or earlier, place them in the like th 
cellar to develop the roots, which will be “Yi 
in from four to six weeks. then bring to So 1 
the window, in a sunny position, and ef singers 
long the blossom which had been enclosed § init 
in the bulb begins to push its way up OH io. ¢, 
the light, and very soon a sptke of delicate § ite . 
sweetly fragrant florets presents _ itself, Se tate 
filling the whole room with a delicate§., ay. 
odor, indescribable. A large pot of Free le 
sias stands in eastern part of bay- -window, rua 

on the lower shelf. ‘This is a new rake 
rant to public favor and it is a little gem ton’ b 
The foliage is similar to grass, but it isa equally 
bulbous plant, can be bloomed at. any ‘The 
season of the year, but is especially desira- Canary 
ble in winter. I pot six bulbs (they are straigh 
small) in a six-inch pot, keep dark for a § oi of 
time until the roots are well grown, then B never | 
bring to the light when the foliage is fully B, 4, 
matured, there springs up from the stalk a birds 2 
spray of the most deliciously sweet fragramt #h. 4h) 
flowers, similar in some respects, in form, careful 
to a Gladiolus, pure white with a yellow § yi, 
throat, delicate lemon yellow. It is OM€ §aine +; 
of the gems in bulbous plants, affording a hurry 
new delights at each opening blossom. 94 mo 
For a continual mass of bloom from fall always 
until spring I find nothing better than the } pj , 
double Petunias. Grow the plants 00 fing he 
Winter flowering as early as June, from Phaye ; 
healthy cuttings. Keep well pinched im 
until September, then allow them their 
own sweet will. They are littlesubjectt# $i) jn, 
insects and bear the temperature of OUD fire ma; 
living rooms well. Three hanging baskets) haps, ¢ 
suspended from the ceiling are filled with }ppin q 
Tradiscantia Multicolor, with a lame ty 
Shah Coleus in the centre, another with 
Cactus Epyphillum Truncatum, which hate : 
at Christmas fifty superb blossoms. » Ho 
basket filled with a dainty creeping mos 
Vines in variety climb up the wires, ang 
spread out at the top, creep here, there 
and everywhere over the ceiling in grace) 
ful confusion. I have described a few by 
the plants in one window, but for lack of #, 
space will be obliged to defer my descrip-- 
tion of the other one until another article, 
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“How beautiful your Canary sings,’’ re- 
marked a visitor one day, as my pet bird 
was pouring forth the most exquisite 
melody. ‘‘ How I wish I could get a bird 
like that.”” 

‘You can—the stores are full of them.”’ 

So they are. ‘There are plenty of good 
singers. But there is a little secret in 
traning birds to sing. It is all foolish- 
ress to suppose that a yellow bird will 
make a better songster than a mottled one, 
cr vice versa. Color has nothing whatever 
to do with it; and yet I have found that 
people, as a rule, will stick to it that 
plumage is everything towards selecting 
asong bird. My great singer is pure yel- 
low, but I have heard mottled ones sing 
equally as well. 

The main thing in selecting a young 
Canary, is to take one with a long, 
straight, tapering body, and in nine cases 
out of ten you will have a good bird. But 
never buy a Canary before hearing it sing. 
Go to a bird store, and watch carefully the 
birds as they sing. The bird man will soon 
be able to start them, and then if you 
carefully take notice you soon can detect 
which little fellow is the sweetest and the 
same time strongest in voice. Don’t be in 
ahurry to select one with the Loudest song. 
‘JA moderate, sweet and prolonged song 1s 
‘Jalways the most attractive. 

Do not let the birds become too fat— 
and here again I must say, avoid hemp. 1 
lave repeated this so often, that I am 
becoming ashamed of such stale adsice. 
Itseems to me nearly every person ought 
ft) know it by this time. But there 
uemany still clinging to hemp, and, per- 
vith. haps, this may meet their eyes this time. 

Plain diet will keep them in good health, 
id good health prompts good singers. 

€ have an organ, in the adjoining 
om, and how much amusement we afford 
ur visitors, when we strike the keynote on 
‘Ft instrument, and have our little, caged 
'Publer follow up with ‘‘ Hold the Fort,” 
“Strangers Yet.”, He will sing as 
gh his dear, little throat would burst, 
#< keep up the tune with such well regu- 
Hed time that it is surprising. 

You ask me ‘How did I accomplish 
VoL. CXIV—No. 30. 
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TRAINING BIRDS. 





BY MICHAEL K. BOYER. 





this?’’ I followed that aforesaid little 
secret. The Canary is very imitative. It 
will pick up notes with surprising quick- 
ness. If you whistle an air repeatedly in 
the room, he will soon endeavor to catch 
it. But the secret is plainly this: select 
your tune, repeat a bar of the music at a 
time; repeat the lesson over and over 
again until he has mastered it. Then goa 
step farther, and so on, until the tune has 
been thoroughly caught. It is best to con- 
fine your teachings to a young bird. 

Birds sometimes suffer by loss of voice, 
caused very often from moulting. A little 
seed will be found an excellent remedy 
for this. 

Canaries are naturally tame, and yet, as 
a rule, I have found that birds who will 
allow themselves to be handled or petted, 
are apt to do very little singing. The best 
singers I ever saw, were very shy when an 
attempt was made to catch them. It is 
also better for their health that they should 
not be fondled. 

I have also trained mocking birds to 
sing in the same way. Mockers are quick 
to learn. They will of their own accord 
pick up sounds, and, witha little patience, 
can readily be taught special tunes. I lost 
an excellent bird last summer. He was 
not quite a year old, and had just assumed 
his full vocal powers. I taught him to 
imitate a cat-bird, young chicks, etc., and 
to whistle several popular airs. I refused 
some very fine offers for him. 

Any young lady, who could command a 
few hours of leisure each day, might make 
money in teaching song birds a number of 
familiar tunes. I know of an instance 
where one hundred dollars was paid for a 
Canary that could whistle ‘‘ Hail Colum- 
bia!’”? A lady, who recently called, told 
me of a bird of her acquaintance that 
could perfectly whistle ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ 

I mention these facts to show how 
easily our caged pets can be made all the 
more valuable, and how many a leisure 
hour can be made profitable, by the use of 
a little patience, and I hope the thousands 
of readers of GopeEy’s will think well of 
this, and resolve to give the birds .a 
chance of showing their ability. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of Govey’s is entitled to their 
own selection of a pattern cach month, Canadian 
subscribers should, however, notify us as to what 
pattern they desire before the first of the month, 
as the new postal ruling does not allow patterns 
to be forwarded in letters except as merchandise. 
Lf you desire them by return mail, you should 
enclose 10 cents to cover postage. 


GBA two-cent (2¢.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 


Prices oF Extra PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. ONLY THOSE ILLUs- 
TRATED IN THE MAGAZINE. 

Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.;. Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapp.., 50 cts. 


Descriptien of Fashions. 

Fig. 1. Walking dress of olive colored Hen- 
rietta cloth made with one skirt, in front draped 
to appear like two; the double panel upon the 
left side and edge of this skirt is trimmed with 
rows of narrow silk braid. Drapery in the back. 
Jacket with full plastron of surah of a lighter 
shade. Straw hat trimmed with picot-edged 
ribbon and feather of the same shade as surah. 

Fig. 2. Walking dress of blue striped woolen 
goods. The underskirt is made with the stripes 
running around @ /a bayadere. The overskirt 
and jacket have them running lengthwise, while 


,the collar and flaps upon the pockets in jacket 


run bias. Straw hat faced with velvet, trimmed 
with. picot-edged ribbon and a fancy bird. 


Fig. 3. Walking dress for lady made of cam- 
el’s hair; the skirt is bordered with a deep band 
of fancy woolen goods, the same forming a panel 
upon the right side of skirt, cuffs and vest; the 
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Fig. 
gold tt 
jacket bodice has revers of velvet. Straw throug 
trimmed with velvet feather, aigrette and pul ornam 
pons, bird 01 
Fig. 4. Walking dress made of heliot Fig. 
colored veiling. The skirt is edged with a change 
row box plaited ruching, with a side panel Fig. 
of nine rows of fancy braid. The overskit ies 
trimmed with rows of the same braid to @ 
spond, Basque bodice, with full trimming . 
the material placed around the neck and front a 
bodice, where it is knotted and falls in a be 
trimmed with braid. Straw bonnet, tri _ 
with surah silk. Fig. 
: ’ either 
Fig. 5. Hat of dahlia-colored straw, trim oe 
with velvet, and feathers of a lighter shade, lS 
Fig. 6, Hat of black straw, faced with b basque 
velvet, and trimmed with black ribbon, = 
crépe and feathers. Fig. 
Fig. 7. Hat of brown straw, with high crom§ back « 
and brim turned up on the left. It is edged braid, 
a band of chenille, and trimmed with Jetted 
and chenille gauze. forms 
Fig. 8. Walking dress for lady made of trims t 
blue India silk; the skirt is trimmed with # Fig. 
bands of braid embroidered with white. two sl 
overskirt is gauged at the waist, showing velvet. 
the bodice at the sides. Cuffs, vest and of kilting 
are all formed of the braid. Hat of straw, tummel the ba 
up on the left side, and trimmed with feathe with 
and ribbon. buckle 
Fig.9. Walking costume for lady all of vel 
striped woolen goods. The underskirt is plath yejyot 
with overdress open in front, the end turned Fig 
at the side and looped under the drapery in OY 44 
back. Pointed bodice with yoke of velvety GP] 4. 4. 


in the back coming around sleeves in f 
Straw bonnet trimmed, with bird and crape. 
Fig. 10. Sun umbrella of Dahlia color § at 
with a border of pale blue around it, and ip 
with pale blue surah. 


Fig. 11. Sun umbrella made of black me vith ¢ 
with fancy carved handle. RE Fig 
Fig. 12. Sun umbrella of navy blue, with : c 
anchor handle of oxidized silver. i | 

. / Fig 




















FASHIONS. 


Fig. 13- Parasol of black gauze, striped with 
gold threads, two rows of gold color ribbon is run 
through it, and bows of black lace and ribbon 
ornament it with black birds in the centre. A 
bird ornaments the end of the handle. 

Fig. 14. Ladies’ umbrella made of dark blue 
changeable silk, with oxidized silver handle. 


Fig. 15. Ladies’ parasol made of black satin 
embroidered with beads. 

Fig. 16. Wrap for lady made of grenadine 
embroidered with beads in stripes. Itis trimmed 
with jet passementerie ornaments, lace and ribbon 
bows. 

Fig. 17. Evening bodice for lady, made of 
either white or black figured piece lace, and 
trimmed with a scarf of surah; taken up around 
the back of neck, crossed in front and around the 
basque, looped at the left side, the end being 
drawn into an ornament. 

Fig. 18. Wrap for lady made of heavy silk in 
back and front. 
braid, the neck is trimmed with the same. 


Thesleeves are made of jetted 


Jetted ornaments trim the silk part, while lace 
forms a jabot down the entire front, and also 
trims the back. 

Fig. 19. Outdoor costume for lady made of 
two shades of blue woolen goods and blue 
velvet. The skirt is of velvet with a narrow 
kilting of the woolen, The tablier and Jouf at 
the back are of the woolen goods. Belted bodice 
with guimpe of surah silk, velvet belt with gold 
buckle, collar, epaulettes, band and cuffs are also 
of velvet.” Blue straw hat trimmed with blue 
yelvet and white wings. 

Fig. 20. Walking costume of beige color cloth 


and brown fancy velvet. The skirt is of velvet, 


“Fl the tunic of cloth drawn to a point in front with 


arich passementerie ornament. Bodice fastening 


slantwise, with velvet crevés in front. Band of 


5 . passementerie at the wrists. If the velvet should 


be considered too héavy brown woolen goods 
tould be substituted. Beige collar, hat trimmed 
with brown velvet and feathers. 

B Fig. 21. Chemisette formed of folds‘of ‘cream 
tolor India silk, the collar corresponds, 


Fig, 22. Chemise for lady made of Lonsdale 
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cambric trimmed with insertion and edging, with 
ribbons run through. 

Fig. 23. Ladies nightdress with box plaited 
front trimmed with Hamburg insertion. 

Fig. 24. Ladies’ drawers edged with three rows 
of lace and insertion and fastened with ribbon 
bows. 

* Fig, 25. Fan of satin decorated with hand 
painting, and edged all around with lace. The 
sticks are of pearl inlaid with gold. 


Fig. 26. Fancy hair-pin set with garnets. 


Fig. 27. Fancy hair-pin made of silver set 


with Rhine-stones. 
Fig. 28. Lace-pin in the shape of a key made 
of gold set with small diamonds. 


Fig. 29. Brooch in the shape of a beetle with 
enameled wings, and jewel eyes. 

Fig. 30. Lace-pin in the shape of a spray of 
lilies of the valley set with pearls. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


Among the high class cotton goods of which 
there is such an endless variety this season, the 
Cleghorn Novelties rank among the highest class. 
They come in superior qualities of ground ma- 
terials, which is as fine as the best Chambray- 
ginghams, with ornamentation of moss stripes, or 
embroidery lines with tufted effects. 

The beauty of these Cleghorn curiosities con- 
sists largely in the tasteful color combinations, for 
instance, on a ground of navy-blue, the moss 
stripe is in old gold, on a green body, the raised 
stripe is in a darker moss shade; while on other 
greens and blues, the embroidery lines and tufts 
are in red or yellow. 

Various shades of browns and stones are shown, 
and grays and blacks are good contrasts. A neat 
pattern is in pale blue, with bars of white, and 
white is also very pretty on a ground of apple- 
blossom pink. These decorative materials are 
made up with plain fabrics in the ground color 
of the ornamental portions. 

Toile du Nord in plain goods, and checked, 
plaided and striped effects, are much used for 
children’s dresses, and school suits for young girls, 
They come in hundreds of colors, and every con- 
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ceivable combination of tones, and wash beauti- 
fully, while they are far more durable than the 
fimer imported goods, which they so greatly 
resemble. These toile du Nords cost only 12% 
cts. a yard, and hence are within the reach of 
every one. 

The varieties of white goods shown is mar- 
vellous,and the exquisite embroideries shown, te 
go with the materials as trimmings remind the 
purchasers of the delicate web of the spider. All 
widths are shown to match; it seems incredible 
that almost all of these are machine made, yet 
such is the fact, but few hand-worked embroider- 
ies being imported now, the others are of such 
beautiful quality that few persons care to pay the 
higher price for hand-work. 

Jackets for outdoor wear continue to be as 
popular as they have been; fawn color is a fa- 
vorite for dressy jackets, with trimmings of gilt 
cord and mohair braid on a fine, soft, yet rough 
twilled cloth. These are made single-breasted 
with braiding up each dart. Thecollarand sleeves 
are similarly trimmed. Yachting jackets of navy 
blue cloth with gilt anchor buttons are made like 
the sailor jackets of long ago, with loose double- 
breasted fronts and adjusted back. These jaunty 
jackets can be worn by young ladies with various 
dresses, and are also worn by school girls. 

Parasols are quite large, with ten broad ribs, 
and handles long enough to serve as alpenstocks. 
Many have the ribs tipped with nickel or with 
gilt, and a new feature is vertical stripes of ribbon 
down each gore, or one broad satin woven stripe, 
or else several beaded stripes are wrought down 
each gore. Light wood sticks are much used 
for dressy parasols, and are ornamented with 
carving, sometimes in three sections, at the end ; 
or they are countersunk or inlaid with darker 
brown wood, or are made like double flat or 
triangular sticks, or in imitation of bamboo. A 
bow of ribbon of many loops and of bright color 
trims the handle, and narrower ribbon is tied on 
the ferrule. All kinds of materials are used, thin 
goods, however, having the preference; these 
can be lined with a color or left transparent. 

Colored lace handkerchiefs will be much used 
for trimming colored straw bonnets. Sometimes 
only one square is needed, with each of the four 


corners pointing upwards to form the front orna- 
ment; but on others two handkerchiefs are used, 


with some of the pointed ends drawn backward 
on the sides. Flowers of every hue add form are 
used to decorate the spring bonnets; ribbons, 
velvets and gauzes disputing with the former, 
claims to patronage. In some the two are com 
bined, while in others the flowers alone reign 
supreme. 
OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Caprices of Fashion. 
PARIS, MARCH IST, 1887, 

I shall commence my chat this month, dea 
readers, by speaking to you of a novelty soon t 
appear, jersey costumes—nothing more elegant 
can be conceived, I assure you, than a toilet of 
maroon jersey silk over a skirt of the same 
material, the tint grey opening over a narrow 
vest. It has but one fault, and that we all deplore, 
namely, its cost which is excessive for a silk jersey 
is as expensive as it is beautiful. Possibly animi- 
tation in fine jersey cloth will counteract this 
drawback and produce an almost equally good 
effect. We shall also have this Summer hats in 
silk jersey. The hat or capote comes prepared s0 
that it is only-necessary to pose the indispensable 
feathers, flowers or ribbons; a state of things 
delightful to the mother of a family, or a young 
girl anxious to economize her allowance and at 
the same time furnish proof of her skill and good 
taste. The moment for renewing the wardrobe 
has not yet arrived, unpleasant weather still pre 
vailing; but as winter garments appear shabby 
and used up, seen by the lights of the early Spring 
sunshine, certain additions may serve to prolong 
their usefulness until the moment comes when 
Spring toilets appear. In connection with skirts 
there is nothing to suggest. Hats and wraps afe 
the things to consider. Long wraps are already 
too heavy and oppressive, and are being rapidly 
thrown aside for fur-trimmed or plain cloth jackets. 
Astohats the heavy trimmings can be taken off 
and replaced by bows of red, blue or cream cok 
ored ribbon, the latter tint most fashionable, and, 
as a rule, becoming to any complexion. Thus 
the effect of the bonnet is changed and the entire 
toilet freshened. I have noted down for you# 
few very original costumes in course of prepal® 
tion for Nice. \ 

ist. A charming robe in steel gray velvet and 
sicilienne, the skirt ornamented with steel pass 
menterie. The polonaise in from Russe and ae 
fined at the waist by a girdle of passementene 
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FASHIONS. 


A round velvet hat accompanies this costume 
trimmed with white wings. 

ad. A walking dress in green cloth and silk. 
The skirt is of plaid écossais cut bias and plaited. 
The polonaise is caught up on each side with a 
motif of green passementerie and cords. The 
corsage opens over a white cloth gi/et, with this 
is worn a green cloth ogue trimmed with passe- 
menterie and a purple bird. A ravishing evening 
costume was in white and gold damassé pékin, 
the front beautifully draped with lace, ‘adsier 
form, caught up on each side with bunches of 
roses. The back in large plaits falling straight 
down. The d@écoletté corsage is laced up the front 
about five inches, a lace fichu covering the upper 
part. Roses are posed on the shoulders. The 
aigrette of roses and gold loops. 

4. Fora young girla very pretty ball dress is 
made of rose tulle over taffetas of the same shade. 
The first skirt of tulle is made very full; the 
second, equally so, is caught up on each side 
with knots of rose colored faiile. The waist in 
pink taffetas is laced up the back and cut low, 
the trimming tulle. On the left shoulder a tuft of 
eglantine. Stockings and slippers to match. The 
same flowers worn in the hair as on the waist. 

For visiting costumes I have seen some lovely 
combinations; as examples I will quote three 
The first, in 
velvet of the new tint, entitled “scadcéemse,” had 


which especially impressed me. 


around skirt draped over a false petticoat, bor- 
dered with a plaiting of light rose colored silk, 
The velvet waist had, at the back, four long 
points lined with rose silk and trimmed with 
motifs of beads in assorted shades. The pouf 
and drapery in twilled surah. 

Capote bonnet of velvet, lined with rose and 
trimmed with a thick cluster of pink feathers. 
The wrap matched the skirt, also the muff which 
was richly ornamented with cords and passemen- 
terie,a bouquet of fresh roses nestling in a rosette 
of lace. 

The second costume was formed of seal brown 
‘icilienne and plush. 
4 passementerie net-work, embroidered with moré- 
dré beads, the same in side panels. Where 
these met the edges were laid one over the other‘ 
“parated by a selvage of the silk. The corsage 
isicilienne with a plush front. A scarf drapery 
of sicilienne, the skirt arranged in large plaits, 


The front of the robe . 
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which fall straight from the waist in the back, 
replacing the fouf Capote of plaited plush, a 
bunch of light blue and real feathers posed on 
one side. Plush muff, on which was delicately 
placed a bird with brilliant plumage, the rich 
tints gleaming in the midst ofa knot of seal brown 
ottoman ribbon, lined with pale blue. Next on 
our list is a truly Parisian toilet in steel blue 
cloth, opening over a plain velvet skirt of a 
A row of silk grelts border 


The silk waist the corset shape, 


pomegranate shade. 
the open edges. 
with a pomegranate velvet guimpe, epaulettes of 
Capote of 
pomegranate velvet, trimmed with blue jets and 


passementerie and cuffs of the same. 


two jet wings, mingled with very soft, light 
feathers. A black velvet toilet is always useful, 
equally so, perhaps, to the woman who goes out 
Made 


with two bodices, it is very convenient for recep- 


on rare occasions, as to the society leader. 
tions and formal dinners. In a word, its uses 
are manifold. Made either short or long, the 
train can be caught up in graceful folds, velvet 
lending itself to all combinations. Usually either 
black or colored jet is employed to relieve the 
dead black. A short skirt is very pretty opened 
over a long gauze or grenadine apron, embroid- 
If black, the beads should have 
as a foundation either faille or satin, but if colored 


ered with beads. 


jet is used (old gold, steel blue, grenat, etc. ); it 
is preferable to select a transparent foundation of 
a corresponding tint. Drape lightly the skirt 
with the same embroidery, outlined with a wide 
ribbon, which must be turned and caught once or 
twice so as not to lie perfectly flat, and falis in 
long loops and ends at the back over the pou/. 
The high corsage is trimmed with an adjustable 
emptécement of jet. The elbow sleeve is finished 
with a parement of jet, though beaded tulle can 
be used. Sometimes the under part of the sleeve 


is of velvet, the upper of lace, a very good effect. 


The evening ‘corsage is either cut en colur 
back and front, the sleeves very short and crossed 
on the shoulders, or cut e# vond and ‘rimmed 
with flowers. 

Before saying adieu, dear readers, I must tell 
you that gloves have a tendency towards being 
worn less long with ball costumes. Sometimes they 
do not even reach the elbow. The most fashion- 
able shade is pale rose peau de suéde. 

CAMEE, 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK. t 


Bright Days.—Events in and out of Society.—Mrs. James Brown Potter, 
—Preparation for departure.—Drawing Room Readings.— 
And Discussions.—The doings of Chets. 


BY TENN YT JUN EB. 


It is rarely that we know what the spring days 
mean in the way of brightness and beauty out 
of doors, in our northeast latitude and sea coast 
longitude. But this season has been kinder than 
usual, and the sun has shone upon the violets 
in bunches upon the sidewalk, and upon the 
daffodils and azalias, the easter lillies, and starry 
cinerarias in the florists’ windows. Buds and 
vines, ard grass started earlier than usual in the 
squares, and door yards in the parks, and patches 
of garden, and made welcome vistas, after the 
long season of cold and storms. Even Easter is 
rarely respected by the power that rules over our 
climatic conditions and often its promise and 
fragance are confined to painted cards and flower- 
acorned pulpits. 

But this year we have no cause for complaint, 
the winter proper ended with the calender; and 
though March has always boisterous ways, April 
brought gentle days, in which the currents of 
life flow easily, that is, as easily as they can in 
these unrestful days, amid the din and tumult 
of a great city, whose many-sided interests and 
unceasing activities are always occupied in oblit- 
erating old landmarks, in creating: new divisions 
and lines of demarcation. Lent still hglds back 
the tide somewhat, but it is more because it 
affords desired opportunity than from any serious 
popular recognition of its penitential character. 

Merely fashionable society has become a most 
unsatisfactory thing even to the people who are 
employed in it. When it is not funny enough to 
be a farce it is a bore. Desperate efforts are 
made to give it character by importing lions from 
at home and abroad, but a “lion” only becomes 
one by having been a hard worker, and lived a 
life which has had little in common with this one, 
of gaping inanity. In the meantime there is 
a crowd of young people who form the under- 
current, and send the ripples to the surface of 
this society, whose minds are all alert, and whose 
hearts are all aglow with the movement that is 
in the air, with the desire to join the great throng, 
to do and be somebody. In the midst of winter 
gayeties, in the succession of balls, and parties, 
dinners and receptions, there is little chance for 
this embryotic ambition to find expression. But 
in Lent, little plans which have been waiting for 
a favorable time and_ place can be carried out, 
and thus there is a sudden eruption of “classes,” 
of meetings, of select luncheons, of “rehearsals,” 
of things which sound strangely enough from the 
lips of very dainty young girls dressed in the 
height of the mode, and who never would 
be suspected of a thought beyond the length 
and shade of their gloves, and the tilt of their 
French hats. 

The echoes come to us of what titled ladies, 


and even royalties are doing far away, im ar, 
in literature, and work of various kinds; but 
here at home the same spirit is at work, the same 
faculties are seeking to find fields for oc 
tion. It is no use for fathers and mothers t 
scold and repress; let them encourage and direst 
natural gifts into their proper channels, and 
make teachers of the poor, of their gifted son 
and daughters; the poor who struggle agains 
less opportunity, less education, and less chance 
for the development of natural gifts, 

We have been a nation of workers—we cannot 
all at once become a nation of idlers. The chik 
dren of earnest, energetic, active parents, must 
inherit faculties capable of being turned to good 
account, and if they are not put to good use, will 
be pretty certain to find an evil direction for 
their employment. Does not this explain why # 
many sons and daughters of honest parents are 
ruined by the fond parental desire to make 
“ladies” and “ gentlemen” of them? their prime 
tive conception of lady, and gentleman, being 
that of wearing fine clothes, and doing nothing. 
Some of the finest etching on silver done fora 
famous house in this city, is executed as a pat 
time by a young gentleman“ of independent 
means, who is paid what he earns, at regular 
rates, but uses it for his charities. An exquisite 
little mosaic window in the studio of an artist, 
was the desultory work of a son of Abram § 
Hewitt, whose daughter is an enthusiastic violin 
ist; and who has organized the orchestra, com- 
posed of young women; which was the feature 
of the magnificent entertainment given recently 
by Mrs, Hewitt, as a house warming, on 
occasion of the opening of their enlarged, and 
beautiful home. 

‘The announcement that Mrs. James Brown 
Potter has accepted the offer of an enterprising 
manager for a London dramatic season, takes 20 
one by surprise. The result was inevitable, and 
success is only a question of time. Mrs. Potter 
starts with youth, beauty, a vivid personality, 
that knowledge and habit of society which makes 
what we call the “lady,” and which is at once 
a strong qualification and endowment for the 
stage. The girl whose antecedents have bees 
poor, and rough, whose voice is sharp, or gw 
and lacks cultivation, whose speech is jerky oF 
explosive,’ whose rianners are unformed, 
movements strained and awkward, has a vast 
amount of laborious teaching, and practice toge 
through, in order to acquire that which toa 
man of thorough breeding and habit of society ®” 
as natural as life. Mrs. Langtry had this advait 


tage, and it has been a great element in her sue) 


% 


cess; but Mrs. Potter has youth, which Mim 


Langtry had not, a more sympathetic naturery 
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more insight, and more intellectual expression, 
and activity, in addition to a broader general 
education, which tells immensely. Mrs. Potter is 
wise in making her first appearance in London, 
fresh from her studies with the artists of the thea- 
tre Francais in Paris, and in giving herself the 
opportunity to acquire practice upon the profes- 
sional stage before appearing as a dramatic star 
athome. She has also, like the good American 
girl she is, kept fast to her moorings. Her 
mother, Mrs. Urquhart, a most intelligent and 
refined lady, her sister and little daughter accom- 

ied her abroad, and her husband has joined 
her to be present at her dedut. Her residence in 
Paris was with her uncle, Minister McLane, and 
she became the centre, with his brilliant daugh- 
ter, of the handsome American Legation recep- 


tions, 

All the rubbish that has been written about 
Mrs. Potter’s influence in “ elevating” the stage, 
certainly did not come from, and was not in- 
spired by her. She has too much respect for the 
stage, and she approaches it with too wide a 
knowledge of the genius which has enriched it, 
the splendid types it has given to the world. 
But her education, her endowments and her 
intelligence, and her admirable antecedents and 
respect for the conventions, which are based fun- 
damentally on the essentials of social order, 
will exercise a marked influence in opening wide 
thedoor to aspirants of similar gifts and tastes, 
but walled in by prejudices, and will help to 
make the stage a profession which, like art and 
literature, needs no apology. 

The part of Anne Sylvester, in “Man and 
Wife,” chosen for Mrs. Potter’s initial perform- 
ance, is the one in which Clara Morris made her 
frst hit at Mr. Daly’s Theatre, some fif- 
teen years ago. She had come from the West 
with a contract in her pocket for a hundred dol- 
lars per week, and position as leading lady from 
aCincinnati manager, and she accepted forty dol- 
lars from Mr. Daly, and a place in his company, 
subordinated to those of the brilliant galaxy of 
young actresses, who, subsequently, each one be- 
tame famous, though not such stars, as was 
hidden under the unadorned exterior of the poor 
little Western girl. Agnes Ethel, Fanny Daven- 
port, Sara Jewett, Linda Dietz formed the centre 
ofthe circle into which Clara Morris entered, 
and it was the sudden indisposition on the part of 
Miss Ethel which gave Clara Morris her first 
great opportunity, and identified her with a 
“creation,” that of the part of Amme Sylvester. 

While reminiscing I am tempted to go farther 
tack, to the days of Laura Keene, and her bright 
litle theatre, for it is recalled by the appearance 
m New York drawing-rooms of Mrs. Irving Win- 
ow, once known as Kate Reignolds, the hand- 
me and popular leading lady of Miss Laura 
Keene’s company. Miss Reignolds married 
lito a well known Boston family, and left the 
tage; but reverses have, it is said, rendered it 
sirable that she should again turn her talents 
profitable account, and her charm as a reader 
being well known in private circles, she is 
"pidly becoming the fashion with an exclusive 
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coterie in New York, as well asin Boston. Al- 
ready she has given private reading’s at Mrs. 
Astor’s,Mrs. David Dudley Field, and also at the 
residence of Miss Furniss; her latest essay, how- 
ever, was at the Hotel Brunswick, in two read- 
ings, under the auspices of a committee composed 
ot Mrs. J. J. Astor, Miss Furniss, Mrs. Jos. H. 
Choate,Mrs. G. S. Bowdoin,Mrs. F. H. Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. David Dudley Field, Jr., Mrs. Benoni Lock- 
wood, and other well known ladies. Mrs. Winslow 
is stilla handsome and attractive woman, and has 
the special gift of pleasing a cultivated audience. 
Her selections of Charles Reade’s “Christie 
Johnson,” and Mrs. J. H. Ewing’s “Story of a 
Short Life,” were fresh and unhackneyed, and 
there were many who remarked that nothing at 
once so simple and vigorous had been hear« 
since Fanny Kemble. 

The “Olde London Streete”’ has been opened, 
and become one of the permanent attractions of 
New York since my last letter. The entrance is 
above and opposite Fourth street on Broadway, 
and reproduces Bishopsgate, which was still 
standing in 1764. The interior represents two 
streets, divided by a row of shops, and the famous 
old buildings (reproduced) include Sir Paul 
Pindar’s fine house, Dick Whittington’s, Sir 
Richard Cromwell’s, the White Hart Inn, and 
many others. The industries in operation form a 
sort Of bazar, at which numerous small articles in 
leather, pottery, printing, jewelry, and confection 
ery can be purchased. Some of the artisans wear 
a sort of travesty of the antique artisan dress, but 
it is not accurate, as it was in London, nor is there 
the same sense of reality. Still, it is interesting 
both as show, and study, and will be likely to 
remain for a year at least. 

There was a good deal of amusement at the 
expense of the Rabbi Gottheil, at the «“Woman’s” 
meeting of the Nineteenth Century Club. The 
scholarly Rabbi had been fixed upon as the repre- 
sentative of the conservative side of the question 
because he would bring to it both dignity and 
courtesy, qualifications which fitted him to enter 
the contest with so gracious, and charming, and 
well equipped a lady as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who was retained for the woman’s side. The 
arrangements were completed, no other contest- 
ants were to enter the lists, the discussion was to 
be confined to these two, when suddenly the 
Rabbi announced to the acting President, Mr. D. 
G. Thompson, that he could not conscientiously 
speak on the opposite side. That in examining 
the subject he had become converted to the 
Woman’s Rights view of the question, and some 
one else must be found to take the other side. 
This changed the whole scheme of the evening, 
and was embarrassing to the president, to say the 
least. He had two speakers, and both on the 
side of woman suffrage, before a Club which con- 
tains at once the most radical and most conserva 
tive elements of any in the city. He applied to 
David Dudley Field, to Ex-Governor Chamber 
lain, and other well-known gentlemen, but receive:! 
the same answer from all of them—they believed 
in woman suffrage and would not speak against 
it. Finally a lawyer was found, Judge Root, who 
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was very willing to air his adverse opinion, but 
the pitiable way in which he floundered, tried to 
be funny, and avoided all argument, or serious 
answer to the logical, kindly, comprehensive 
statements made—won a triumph for the woman’s 
side, which was universally acknowledged. In- 
deed the opposition to the question is not now to 
woman sufirage but to universal suffrage, it being 
contended that the gravest objection is, that the 
serious complications with which the government 
has to deal at present, would in that case be 
doubled, and the average in other ways, at the 
best, about the same. 


Mrs. John H. Sargent, the founder and inspira- 
tion for so many years of the Radical Club in Bos- 
ton,has begun in a small way, at the “ Albert” in 
New York, a series of evenings, not unlike those 
which laid the foundation of the famous Boston 
Club. A most interesting paper was read recently 
by Mr. Bronson Howard,on the laws, or rather the 
conditions, which govern the writing of a play; 
and the discussion, which was quite informal, was 
participated in by Mr. T. W. Higginson, Mr. 
Frank Stockton, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, the poet 
and critic, and Mr. Gilder of the Century, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, and Mr. Presbury of 
the Madison Square Theatre. On the same even- 
ing Mr. Harry Edwards of Wallack’s Theatre, 
gave in an up-town parlor, a delightful melange 
of reading, song and story.. “ Literary” evenings 
have, in fact, become the rage, and only a strong 
attraction will now induce the initiated to accept 
an invitation; ordinary recitations have become 
an unmitigated nuisance and deserve, as a wag 
recently remarked, to be “sent up,” every one of 
them, “ for ten years.” 


A series of dinners and receptions complimen- 
tary to Miss Mary L. Booth, have followed the 
announcement of her early departure for Europe 
for a six months holiday, after nineteen years of 
faithful service in connection with Harpers’ 
“Bazar.” Miss Booth has never before left her desk 
long enough to take a European trip, and goes 
under the happiest auspices, at the desire and 
with the substantial benediction of her publish- 
ers, who fully appreciate her faithfulness. She 
will be accompanied by her friend and colleague, 
Mrs. Wright, who is her alter ego, and with 
whom she has during the past twenty years, 
reproduced in practical New York life, the 
romantic story of the “Ladies of Llangollen;” 
one supplementing the other, and both together 
making.a home, which has always exercised a 
quiet, unostentatious, but most delightful hospi- 
tality. Every Saturday evening for at least six 
months of the year, Miss Booth and Mrs. Wright 
are at home in their spacious house in Fifty- 
Ninth Street, and few men or women of literary 
distinction, but have at one time or other found 
their way to their pleasant parlors. Miss Booth 
has made herself an honored name in the field 
of letters, apart from her journalistic work, and 
well deserves the recognition and rewards which 
have come to her. 


On the other hand, her life, as she jokingly 
remarks, has been singularly free from care, 


«because she married a woman.” She OES to | 
her office every day, while her colleague attend 
to the duties indoors ; superintends the work of 
the servants; is careful to adopt the reguly 
every day diet to the needs of sedentary work, 
and relieves Miss Booth of all care of herself, even 
to her clothing and personal requirements. “Oy 
life has been idyllic” she remarked on one ocgy 
sion, “and I cannot conceive of one happier, or 
more free from care than ours.” All their friends 
will wish them don voyage and safe return. The 
two ladies go direct to Rome, thence to Naples, 
afterwards to Switzerland and Germany ; leaving 
Paris and England, in its year of jubilee, to the 
last. i 
The early Spring parties, which leave Ney 
York to escape the Ides of March are returning; 
while others are being formed for Europe 
California, for the Yellowstone, and the Eastem 
Coast. Yearly the number of trans-atlantic pas 
sengers increases; yearly the tide grows also in 
every other direction, so that it is difficult to say 
the current sets one way more strongly than 
another. We consider ourselves a restless people, 
but wherever we go we find other people, and 
other congregations of people moved by the same 
impulse, and all apparently touched by the same 
wild desire to behold the world and its fullness, 
or emptiness. 

Mr. A. M. Palmer will perform an unpreceden 
ted act of generosity in taking his whole com 
pany, scenery, and costumes, for a one nights 
performance of “Jim, The Penman,” at the Nat 
ional Theatre, Washington, for the benetit of the 
Actor’s Fund. President and Mrs. Cleveland, 
and the members of the Cabinet, the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all the notabilities of 
Washington society have signified their intention 
of being present, and the occasion is there 
bound to be exceptionally interesting. 

The first public performance of the students of 
the School of Acting, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
was strong, creditable, and representative. There 
was a clever presentation of «The Cape -Mail;” 
scenes from “Adrienne Lecouveur,” and “ Lealy 
The Forsaken;” and a bright performance of 
Moliere’s « Les Precienses Ridicules.” 

A committee consisting, of Mayor Hewitt, Dr. 
Wm. H. Draper, Mr. Charles E. Butler, Mt 
Robert Oliphant, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi and Mr. Robert Haydock and 
others, has been formed pursuant to the action 
of a large and interested public meeting to raise 
a sum for the erection of a suitable building for 
the school and work of the medical college of 
the New York Infirmary. The present accom 
dations are very inadequate, and the high claims 
of the college and hospital practice are rec 
by the most eminent of our physicians, 
gladly accept its graduates for consultation, 
on the footing of the best trained practitionet® 
The school, unlike those of men, has never 
any endowment, while its standard is highs 
that of most medical schools for men. P 
deal of interest has been awakened, $15,000 has 


been subscribed at once, and it is hoped that the 
whole sum of $100,000 will soon be forthcoming: 
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CS to WORK DEPARTMENT. 


rule Figs. 1 & 2. Fan- 
york, | ey Tidy for Chair. 
even This Tidy has a 
diagonal band of em- 
r,or§ broidery across the 
lends § centre, and on each 
The side of this a three- 
cornered piece of cro- 
othe § chet work to‘ fill out 
| thesquare. The em- 


New broidered band is % 
e i6in. long and 7 in. . 
stem | wide. It hasa ground "? 
Pas § of maroon cloth, and A 
so in 


on this the design is 
O say , : ‘ 
than worked in solid satin 
sople, | stitch with tapestry 
and § woolin maroon, blue, 
and olive; some of 
the figures are out- 
lined with a couched 
edet F double line of gold 
cord, and others are 
Nat @ “’ge¢ in stemstitch 
f the § in acontrasting color. 
land, § The crochet corners 
4 
ies of 
nition 4 
efore§ Afghan stitch. This stitch is 
worked to and fro in rows, ing 


are worked with dark 





blue Soudan wool in 


ats of 


eatre, vi 
There through every stitch in the pre- 


fail;” § ding row, and the next they 
Leal, § are worked off to the starting- 
ce of point. In the first row the loops B 
t, Dr ae taken up through the chain 
fundation, but in the subse- 
Mary # quent ones they are taken 


oe of which a loop is taken up 


- through the perpendicular veins 
oo formed by working off the pre- 


ig for | “ling row of loops. Make a 
ge of | chain of 24 stitches for the foun- 
dation, and work 23 rows, to 
nized ad fro; to give the triangular 
who | pe omit the first stitch in the 
a, and Bd and in every following row, 
one Brhich will reduce the stitches 
than 1 in the last row. Along the 
| danting edge, which meets the 
0 has Bland of embroidery, work a row of scallops as the next 2nd (for each long crochet wind the 
at the flows: A single crochet on the next stitch, 1 wool 5 times round the needle, take a loop 
dain, 4 long crochet, separated by 1 chain, on through the stitch, then pull a loop through all 
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Fig. 2. 
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the loops now on the needle), 1 chain, 
pass 1; repeat. Edge the scallops with a 
row in gold thread, working by turns a 
chain and a slip stitch on the next. The 
crochet corners are crossed and recrossed 
with lines in gold-colored filoselle, which 
are caught down with red silk where they 
intersect. The crochet corners joined to 
the emdroidered band form a square, 
which is surrounded with an edging that 
is crocheted with écru Soudan wool and 
gold thread, and afterwards darned with 
red, blue, and olive wool. The edging is 
shown in Fig. ta, Take a three-fold thread 
of écru Soudan wool and one of gold cord, 
crochet a chain of the required length, 
and connect the ends; the back of the 
chain will be the right side. With a sin- 
gle thread of the same wool work the fol- 
lowing rows :—Ist row. A single crochet 
on the first, then, throughout, by turns 5 
chain and a single on the following 2nd 
stitch; at the corners work 2 single sep- 
arated by'5 chain on the same stitch.—2nd row. 
1 chain, 3 slip stitches on the first 3 chait in the 
preceding row, then by turns 5 chain and a single 
on the middle of the next 5 chain; at the corners 
work 2 single separated by 5 chain on the middle 
chain.—3rd row. Like the 2nd.—4th row. 
Add the gold thread; work 2 slip on the first 2 
chain, a single on the next, then by turns a picot 
and a single on the middle of the next 5 chain: 
for a picot work 5 chain and a double crochet on 
the first of them; at the corners work the single 
on the 2nd and 4th of 5 chain. Fasten a ball 
tassel to every third picot. 


Fig. 3. Work or Waste-Paper Basket. 

This pretty work or waste-paper receptacle is a 
square wicker or rope basket, which is gilded with 
liquid bronze. The iaside is lined with dark 
India red cashmere, fluted round the sides, and 
smooth over a piece of cardboard for the bottom. 
The front and back are each decorated with a 
three-cornered appliqué of embroidery and a 
plush drapery. The outline design for the em- 
broidery is transferred to olive felt, and then out- 
lined in chainstitch with olive filoselfe. _ A line of 
metallic cord is set along the edge inside the 
chain-stitching, and between the outlines the fig- 
ures are filled with open fancy stitches in tapestry 
wool, silk, metallic cord, 
colors. 


and tinsel of various 
The felt ground is cut away around and 
between the outlines, and the embroidery is ap- 
pliquéd on a three-cornered piece of tinselled Ser 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 























Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. 
vian linen, which is backed with a white founda 
tion, and bordered with a narrow band of terra 
cotta plush at the outer straight edges. The 
embroidery is set diagonally on the lower half of 
the basket, the upper half being covered by the 


piush drapery. The side of the basket is trimmed 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


with cord and tassels of Soudan wool and gold 
cord. The cord is crocheted. Form a loop of 
wool and cord together,* crochet a chain-stitch, 
draw it out about an inch, put the wool round, 
pull a loop of the same length through the first 
stitch, pull a loop through both the loops on the 
needle, and repeat from *. The tassels are made 
of terra-cotta wool and tied with gold cord, and 
pompons of the wool are studded about the 
edges and corners. 

Fig. 4. Embroidered Case for Court- 

Plaster and Scissors. 

This is a very handy little case to carry in the 
pocket, and it may be easily made. Cut two 
pieces of cardbqard measuring three inches long 
and two inches wide; cover with olive satin em- 
broidered on one side with a small spray of 
flowers; slightly curve the card in at the upper 
ends; sew the two pieces neatly together at each 
side and across the bottom; now take another 
piece of card rather smaller than those used for 
the case, cover with silk; sew on two elastic 
straps, one to hold the sheets of plaster, the other 
asmall pair of scissors; this card is slipped inside 
the case; it is drawn out by a small tab of ribbon, 
which is sewn to the top 

Fig. 5. Border for Towels, Toilet 
Covers, &c. 

This design can be embroidered either direct 
on the linen or on strong linen braid, which can 
be sewn on afterwards, It is carried out in two 
shades of fast-colored red cotton; or in blue, red, 
and brown. 

Fig. 6. Embroidered Needlebook. 
For this banner-shaped needlebook pieces of 





Fig. 5. 
colored plush, about 8 inches long by 3 inches 


wide, are used for the outside. Fig. 6 is of terra- 
totta plush decorated -with an appliqué in bronze 
‘atin, which is edged and ornamented with 
couched gold cord, and veined with bronze silk. 
After being embroidered the plush is sloped at 


around where it 


the ends, and then 
pasted on stiff 
white fancy paper 
and pinked at the 
edges, or it may 
be stiffened with 


thin cardboard 
and lined with 
satin. Several 


notched layers of 
white flannel are 
fastened inside, a 
silk cord is tied 


is folded at the 
top, and a pair of 
narrow ribbon 
strings are sewn at 





Fig. 6. 
the points,which are trimmed with small silk tassels. 


Design for Splasher in Etching. 

(See colored illustration in front part of book.) 

The design can be etched in different shades 
of washing silks, or in one color, as fancy dictates; 
it is worked on coarse linen. If the design is too 
small a portion or whole of it can be repeated. 
The splasher when finished should be hemmed 
all around and edged with lace. This design 
will also be pretty for a tray cloth, and ends of a 
sideboard or bureau cover. 


A new variety of work is embroidered eut 
work, so called because the ground on which it 
is done is a reproduction of the antique lace 
known by that name. The lace is woven, and 
made in panels, the design having a thick 

cord outline. It is beautifully worked 
fq up with colored filoselle; the “brides” 
”@ which connect the various parts of the 
design being also worked over with 
silk. Itis then lined with a suitably- 
colored satin. Examples of lace appli- 
qué and of Greek laces are also cleverly 
worked up with silk, sometimes with 
fine chenille, and occasionally a little 
gold or tinsel thread. Everything de 
pends on the manner in which this is 
= clone, for the working up of woven lace 
<q has been a favorite for some time past, 
" but there is a vast difference between 

that which comes to us ready com- 
menced from Germany, and that which a well-train 
ed embroidress works out with thought and care. 
In the one case the materials are inferior and the 
work done by factory hands, and in the other indi 
vidual thought is brought to bear in a manner 
which produces a perfectly different style of work. 








PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


The labor of providing and keeping children’s 
dresses in order and having useful costumes at 
hand for all occasions, is.one that varies with the 
The 
morning dresses must be warm and neat; those 


changing seasons, but never really ends. 


for afternoon wear require to be equally warm, 
but a little better in appearance, while better 
costumes are needed for special occasions, To- 
wards spring the morning dresses begin to show 
signs of wear, while those worn in the afternoon 
are still in good condition. As these are usually 
of much better material than than the others, it 
is more true economy to make new morning cos- 
tumes out of inexpensive material, than in taking 
the better dresses for ordinary wear, and the half 
worn dresses may also be renovated to do duty 
until wash goods can be substituted. In renova- 
ting costumes, wonderful effects can be produced 
by the judicious use ofa yard of velveteen, plush, 
or velvet, cut up to form a new collar, cufis, and 
If the bodice 
is completely worn out, the skirt may be used to 


band to trim the remodeled dress. 


make a new bodice, and a fresh skirt can be sub- 
stituted made of velveteen, or of some striped 
fabric matching the plain material of the dress. 
In this case the ornaments of the corsage should 
match the skirt. 
able fabric for the skirts of spring walking 


Ribbed velveteen is a service- 


dresses, and is much used for inexpensive cos- 
A very neat costume for a girl of twelve 
years is made of this material in a pretty shade 


tumes. 


of mouse gray, combined with an inexpensive 
woolen material to match. The skirt is made of 
the velveteen, and is plain in front, but plaited at 
the back; a rounded overskirt of woolen mate- 
rial covers the front, and is draped far back on 
each side under the back drapery, which consists 
of two three-fold box-plaits falling straight from 
the waist to the edge of the skirt. The bodice 
is rather pointed in front, and is ornamented 
front and back with a plaited fichu drapery from 
the shoulders, disclosing long pointed plastrons 
of ribbed velveteen; in front the draperies end 
in a gauged point; at the back they disappear 
under a bow of ribbon, the starting point of a 
sash of the same, tied behind the gauged point 
in front. The plaits at the shoulders are kept in 
place by straps of velveteen, connecting the vel- 








véteen collar with rather loose velveteen sleeves 
terminating at the elbow, the plain undersleeyg 
of woolen material reaching to the wrists. Frocks 
with full skirts and long-waisted bodices ar 
again becoming fashionable for little girls of seven 
or eight years. A good model can be made of 
cashmere, or later of wash goods; the full skin 
is mounted with gathers, a second row of gathers 
about three inches below the first, keeping the 
skirt flat over the hips; a short puff is added @ 
the back. The bodice opens wide over a plas 
tron of surah silk, draped butelles of cashmer 
starting from the shoulders close to the sleeve-end 
at the waist, under a belt of brown plush, which 
is fastened with a pearl buckle under the right 
The sleeves are gathered and finished of 
with deep cuffs of plush, and the collar is also of 
plush. Another dress, with a long plain bodies, 
but different in other respects, has a full skirt of 
striped woolen, the stripes going round the skitt 
The overdress of plain material is mounted with 
gathers, and forms a little pointed tablier in front 
the sides and back are separate, and fall likea 
plain skirt over the striped underskirt.. The 
bodice fastens diagonally over a silk plastron 
buttoned down the centre. A turned down cok 
lar of fancy velvet is cut off in square ends on the 
chest, and completed by draperies of the dres 
material, crossing each other below the plastron, 
the right one, which follows the line of the oper 


arm. 


ing, ending on the left side of the waist, where 
the dress is fastened with aclasp. The upright 
collar and the cuffs are also of fancy velvet. Any 
of these models will answer to make up summer 
frocks, out of the great varieties of cotton goods 
with which the shops abound. Etamine is shown 
in great variety, some with cream color grounds, 
figured with cardinal or blue, are extremely pretty 
and very inexpensive. These made up wilh 
ribbon bows matching the design in color ate 
pretty, and if made at home the cost is a mere 
nothing. White is always pretty, whether of 
woolen goods of the soft creamy shades or of the 
various cotton materials so lavishly displayed. 
Ginghams are shown in endless variety. Thest 
always wash. well, if bought in a good quality, 
and are extremely pretty, the soft shades com 
bining so exquisitely in the stripes, plaids and 
changeable varieties shown. Colored embrolé 
eries can be used for trimming these, or plaill 
white as a contrast, if preferred. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


some Suggestions About House-cleaning. 

To clean paint that is not varnished.—Put 
upon a plate some of the best whiting; have 
ready some clean warm water and a piece of 
flannel, which dip into the water and squeeze 
nearly dry; then take as much. whiting as will 
adhere to the flannel, and apply it to the paint, 
when a little rubbing will instantly remove any 
dirt or grease; wash well off with water, and rub 
it dry with a soft cloth. Paint thus cleansed 
looks equal to new, and it will not injure the 
most delicate color; it will preserve the paint 
much longer than if cleaned with soap, and it 
does not require more than half the time usually 
occupied in cleaning. 

A Brilliant Whitewash can be made by taking 
halfa bushel of nice unslacked lime, and slack- 
ing it with boiling water, covering it during the 
process to keep in the Steam. Strain the liquid 
through a fine sieve, and add one peck of salt, 
well dissolved in warm water; three pounds of 
ground rice boiled to a thin paste and stirred in 
boiling hot, half a pound of powerful Spanish 
whiting, and one pound of clean glue, well dis- 
solved over the fire. Add five gallons of water 
tothe whole mixture; stir it well, and let it stand 
afew days covered over. It should be put on 
quite hot. It is said that one pint of this mixture 
will cover a square yard upon the outside of a 
house. It answers as well as oil paint for brick, 
wood or stone, and is cheaper. It retains its 
brilliancy for many years. Coloring matter may 
beused in it. Spanish brown will make a red 
or pink, according to the quantity used ; a delicate 
tinge of this is very pretty for inside walls. Finely 
pulverized common clay, well mixed with the 
Spanish brown before it is stirred into the mix- 
ture, makes a lilac color, very suitable for the 
outside of the buildings. Lamp black and 
Spanish brown mixed together makes a reddish 
stone color; yellow ochre stirred in makes a 
yellow wash, but chrome goes further, and makes 
aprettier color. In all these cases, of course, 
the darkness of the shade will be determined by 
the quantity of coloring matter used. Experi- 
ments can be made ona board and left to dry 
before the wall is commenced. Green must not 
be mixed with lime; the lime destroys the color, 
and the color has no effect upon the whitewash, 
which makes it crack and peel. When walls 
have been badly smoked, and are to be made 
clear white, it is well to squeeze indigo plentifully 
through a bag into the water used, before it is 
stirred into the whole mixture. If a larger 





quantity than five gallons is wanted the same 
proportions should be observed. 


Jo Wash Woolen Bed Clothing.—Wash blan- 
kets in warm -water, and rinse them in-water of 
same temperature. This will prevent their 
shrinking, but to put them from warm water into 
cold causes them to shrink. Do not wring them, 
but shake them until dry enough to hang on the 
line. “Do not stretch them too tight or they will 
dry an ugly shape. Wash them on a bright, 
sunny day. It is best to wash new flannels in 
cold water only for the first time; it makes them 
soft and prevents their shrinking. 

Now that rugs are so universally used upon 
floors, how to stain them is a query often asked by 
the careful housekeeper, who desires to save 
wherever it is practicable. Take equal parts of 
turpentine and linseed oil, stir in burnt umber to 
suit. After mixing them, try a little on a plank 
to see if the color suits; put the coloring on with 
a brush, rubbing it in well. Mix enough for one 
floor at one time. 1 


To Stain Floors Walnut Color.—Take boiled 
linseed oil and benzine in equal quantities, and 
add burnt umber, ground in linseed oil, until you 
get the stain as dark as you desire. If you wish 
to stain one board light and the other dark, alter- 
nating them light and dark, put on the light 
board the linseed oil and benzine, mixed, before 
adding the umber. For soft, white pine floors. 
use a little more than half oil, and put a small 
quantity of raw sienna and a little burnt sienna 
in the oil and benzine for the light boards. In 
preparing a room for cleaning, first carefully 
remove all the contents of the drawers, closets 
and wardrobes, and thoroughly clean them out; 
look carefully for moths, and if there is even a 
lurking suspicion of any being about, wash with 
carbolic acid diluted in water. After all these 
are well cleaned, shut up tightly and proceed to 
wipe down the wall if papered or painted ; if the 
former, a cloth pinned upon a-broom is the best 
method, care being observed to go evenly down 
from ceiling to floor. If this is not observed the 
paper will look waved all over, and be totally 
ruined. A painted wall is a difficult job to clean 
nicely; none but an experienced hand should 
attempt it; if it once becomes streaked by care- 
less cleaning, nothing but a coat of new paint 
will remedy the defect, by covering over the 
streaks which, once there, are likely to remain 
always. 
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RECIPES. 


MENU 
FOR 
DINNER FOR SPRING. 
Crécy Soup, 
Broiled Shad, Cucumbers, 
Vol-au-Vent of Sweetbreads, 
Himdquarter Lamb, Mint Sauce, 
Green Peas, Potato Croquettes, 
Tomatoes and Lettuce Salad, 
Charlotte Russe, Strawberries, 
Coffee. 
Crecy Soup. 
Jagredients —Carrots, 
One onion, 
Turnips, 
Celery, 
A good-sized piece of butter, 
Some thin slices of ham, 
Stale bread, 
Bouillon. 

Wash, scrape and slice the vegetables, blanch 
them a quarter of an hour in boiling water; drain 
them, put them in a saucepan with the butter, 
ham and a little bouillon, put over a moderate 
fire ; and when well cooked take out the vegetables, 
put them in a mortar, pound them and press 
through a strainer, thinning them with the bouil- 
lon in which they were cooked. Put this purée 
on the fire, and let it simmer slowly two hours; 
then skim it and pour it in the soup tureen over 
fried croutons of bread, and serve hot. The bread 
should be cut in small squares and fried brown in 
batter. 

Broiled Shad. 
Jugredients—One shad, 
Seasoning, 
Butter. . 

Select a large shad and clean it carefully, split 
down the back, wipe dry, and put upon a grid- 
iron over a clear fire. Season with pepper and 
salt, watch it carefully so that it does not get 
smoked. When done, put upon a hot dish and 
serve with a large piece of melted butter over it. 

Cucumbers. 
Ingredients. —Cucumvers, 
Salt, 
Ice water, 
Oil, 
Vinegar, 
Pepper. 


Pare the cucumbers, cut into the thinnest pg 
sible slices, and lay in ice water, slightly salted 
for two hours; drain, put into a dish that hy 
been rubbed with onion, and serve with a simpk 
French dressing of oil, vinegar, salt, and a litth 
cayenne pepper. If,preferred, the oil can 
omitted, but it is generally considered an ip 
provement when cucumbers are served with fi 


Sweetbread a la Financiere. 


Ingredients.—Two sweetbreads, 
Salt and pepper, 
Butter, 
One tumblerful of white bouilloa, 
A glassful of Rhine wime, 
Four truffles, 
Mushrooms, 
Twenty Forcemeat balls. 

Scrape and skin the sweetbreads, then bland, 
dip in cold water, and put under a slight pressure; 
when quite cold, trim and season them; the 
lay them in a buttered saucepan and cook fortwo 
or three minutes, turning them constantly; then 
add half of the bouillon and cook until it thickens; 
then turn the sweetbreads, add the rest of the 
bouillon and cook as before; then arrange ina 
circle on a very hot dish, cover and set in ahd 
place while you prepare the fimanciére. 

Pour into the saucepan in which the sweet 
breads were cooked, the wine, boil and strain; 
skim and put back in the saucepan, cook untilit 
thickens, and add an equal quantity of brow 
sauce and the truffles peeled and cut into quarters; 
cook five minutes, and add the mushrooms anda 
little cayenne pepper; when it boils up takeit 
from the fire, add to it the twenty small forte 
meat balls, poached, and pour all into the hollow 
left by the circle of sweetbreads. (Delicious.) 


Forcemeat Balls. 
Ingredients.—One pound of scraped veal, 

Half a pound of suet, 

Stale crumbs of half a small loaf, 

One tablespoonful of chopped pat® 

ley, 
Pepper and salt, 
Half a teaspoonful of powders 
nutmeg and mace, 
Two eggs. 
Chop the veal and suet, and mix all the ing 

dients well together with the two beaten eggs 
When a stiff paste, form into balls, and eithet 
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RECIPES. 


poach them or fry a light brown in a little 
melted butter. 
Roast Lamb. 


lngredients —Hindquarter of Lamb, 
Seasoning, 
Buttered paper. 

Spit the lamb and envelop in buttered paper ; 
when almost cooked, remove the paper, dust 
lightly with salt and pepper; if not brown enough 
let it brown well before serving with Maitre @ 
Hotel Sauce. 


Maitre d’ Hotel Sauce. 


Ingredients.—One teacupful of melted butter, 
One teaspoonful of minced parsley» 
Juice of one lemon, 
Cayenne pepper and salt to taste, 
One egg. 

Draw the butter; stir in the parsley; add the 
juice of the lemon; then the pepper and salt; 
beat hard with an egg-whip; return to the van, 
and boil up once. 


Mint Sauce. 


Ingredients.—Mint, 
Sugar, 
Vinegar. 

Pick the leaves carefully off of mint and chop 
finely, mixing with it as much finely powdered 
sugar, and a little vinegar as will make it into a 
sauce, 


Green Peas. 


Ingredients. —Peas, 
Salt and pepper, 
A large lump of butter. 

Shell and lay in cold water until you are ready 
to cook them; put into salted boiling water, and 
cook for twenty minutes. Drain well, and dish 
with a lirge lump of butter stirred in, and a little 
pepper; keep hot. 


Potato Croquettes. 


Ingredients.—One dozen potatoes, 

One ounce of butter, 

One gill of milk, 

Lard. © 

Boil the potatoes until mealy, put them into a 

bowl, and take two forks in one hand with the 
Points of the prongs turned outward; break the 
potatoes with them; while breaking add butter 
and milk, salt and a little white pepper. Beat 
them until light, then form into croquettes and fry 
a light brown in lard. 


59% 


Tomato and Lettuce Salad. 

Ingredients.—Six large tomatoes, 
° One head of lettuce, 

Two eggs, 

Table oil, 4 

Salt, 

Mustard, 

Vinegar, 

Pepper. 

Scald the skins off the tomatoes and place upon 
the ice until cold through, then slice carefully, 
and place in the centre of the salad-bowl with the 
lettuce arranged around the edge. ‘Then prepare 
the mayonnaise dressing by taking the yolks of 
the two eggs, which should be broken very care- 
fully into a shallow dish, drop the oil in slowly, 
stirring it steadily one way with a wooden or 
silver fork; then add the salt and pepper, mus- 
tard, and last of all the vinegar drop by drop. 
The stirring should go on all the time without 
intermission or change of direction, and the 
mayonnaise when finished, should be of the con- 
sistency and smoothness of the richest fresh cream. 
Lemon juice may be substituted for vinegar. 


Charlotte-Russe. 
Ingredients.—One pint of cream, 

One vanilla bean, 

Half a pound of sugar, 

Ten eggs, 

Three-quarters of an ounce of isin- 

glass, 

One wine-glassful of brandy, 

One pint of milk, 

a Sponge cake. 

Take the isinglass and vanilla bean and boil 
them in the milk until well dissolved. Then sep- 
arate the whites and yolks of the eggs; add the 
sugar to the yolks; and beat until very light; 
then add to them the brandy. Whisk the cream 
in a separate dish, and add that and the isinglass 
to the yolks, mixing well together and set to cool 
beat the whites to a stiff froth; and when the 
yolks begin to stiffen, stir them in; mix well and 
pour into a dish lined with sponge-cake, or lady- 
fingers; let it stand one hour to set. 


Strawberries. 
Hull carefully and pick over but do not wash, 


it spoils their flavor. Arrange on a bed of fresh 
leaves, and set in a cool place until wanted, serve 
powdered sugar and cream with berries of all 
kinds. 
Coffee. 
Directions for making French coffee for after 
dinner has been given before. 








OUR ARM CHAIR, 


Decoration Day. 


With thé genial atmosphere of May comes the 
assurance that Winter is past, and we look back 
upon frost and flood, of ravages upon sea and 
land as things of the past, and with nature we are 
already preparing to enjoy the future. The event 
of this month, however, that has a public charac- 
teristic and that will engage thousands throughout 
the land, is the decoration of the graves of the 
heroes of the late war. In the humble home 
and in that of luxury, the same spirit is manifest 
to do honor to the sacred dead. Each year this 
day is more closely observed, and living repre- 
sentatives of the strife who were at variance, are 
seen together turning their steps to cemeteries, to 
decorate the graves of those who fought gallantly 
and fell, not questioning upon which side the hero 
stood. The custom is a beautiful one and should 
be carefully observed, and ' over the bedecked 
graves let us clasp hands forgetting that we were 
ever “other than a united family; doing what 
we can to preserve green the memory of the God- 
fearing men on both sides, who gave freely their 
lives from a stern sense of duty. 


“Five O’clock Tea.” 

Our steel plate illustration is a representation 
of the now fashionable craze, « Five O’clock Tea.” 
Owing toasevere storm the young clergyman 
proves to be the only guest who braves the storm. 
Why he attempted to come, his constrained man- 
ner plainly indicates, although he has been most 
cordially welcomed by all the ladies, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
For Women and Children. 


Dr. JOS. HOLT, New Orleans, La., says: «I 
have frequently found it of excellent service in 
cases of debility; particularly for women and 
children.” 


In its April number Godey’s Lady’s Book 
maintains its high rank as a magazine for the fair 
sex, the abundance of the pictures and the excel- 
lence of the literary contents being fully up to the 
standard of its founder.— Evening Bulletin, 
Phila. 


This veteran periodical which has stood un- 
flinched through so many seasons and years needs 
no introduction, and no plaudits. All know its 
merits.— Zimes-Union, Facksonville, Fla. 
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Marion Harland in an article on “ Feeding Fit 
Baby,” says: ‘So far as my personal knowledge ing t! 
of the properties and effectsof the exceeding greg branc 
army of substitutes and supplements goes, I up ofan 
hesitatingly recommend Carnrick’s Soluble Food ‘will t 
which is easily prepared and rich in phosphate Pr 
and other strengthening ingredients. Al kn 

GopEy’s Lavy Book for March comes tog twent 
with a spirited tobogganning scene on its tim the n¢ 
page. The old time, publication is keeping gj since 
with the progress of the age. Who ever saw, Iti 
toboggan on the title page of Godey in the gogj the fa 
old days when we were boys and girls? Haj bien 
such a reckless conveyance appeared then, og dated 
sweetheart would have had us risking our neck the lig 
steering the craft, while she sat stuffed up com 
fortable in the bow in her lovely blanket saij§ The 
waiting to be wrecked with her arms around og§ blyg 
neck. Oh, Godey’s, why did you wait till weg gave 
grew old before you brought out that toboggan) 4d of 
We couldn’t steer worth a cent now, and we hap & kind 
en’t got any sweetheart either.—Zhe American & fects 0 
Bottler, N. ¥. Mr. 

Colgate’s Perfumes, which are unequalled ing ™¢¢: 
this country, seldom equaled and without a super "8 
ior in Europe. The odor of their Cashmeng * ° 
Bouquet Perfume is delicate, refined and lasting § ¥°™ 
No toilet complete without it. daugh 

a horn 

GopDEY certainly improves with age, and iF name ; 
enterprising publishers should be well pleased 
with the results of their efforts.—Aai/, Toront, | Mis: 
Canada. beaut 

 B educat 

The Shipman Common Sense Binder that ®§ Agenc 
advertised on second page of cover in this issue, | course 
an article of such great value for preservmg mage Hamp 
zines or papers from being lost or mutilated, and 
keeping them always in compact shape, that we J, Sena 
would advise any one who cares to preserve theit J "8!" 
periodicals in a neat form to buy one. They a Mon to 
made in 26 sizes, and are very reasonable in Heoccu 
price. : +. 

Topics of the Day. - 

At a recent sale ih Boston a letter from Haw ‘plain 





thorne brought $16.50; a verse of “Old Irom 
sides,” signed by Dr. Holmes, $2.25; and a doct 
ment signed by Ferdinand and Isabella, $61. 

Mrs. Burnett is reported to be writing a seq 
to her pretty story of “ Little Lord Fauntlero 
The sequel—which is to be first published sere gi 

lo rejec 








ally—is to deal with Fauntleroy’s life as a young 
man. 


g th Fitzgerald Malloy, the author, has been spend- 
ledge ing the Winter in Algiers, investigating certain 
grea branches of oriental occultism under the guidance 
I we ofan Arab mystic. The results of his experience 
Food, will be embodied in a novel. 
hats Prof, Henry Morley expects that his “ History 
°@ of English Literature,” when completed, will fill 
tom twenty volumes. It is likely to be completed in 
| titklg thenear future. Twenty years have now elapsed 
Zw since the work was undertaken. 
aw a 


It is again said that Dr.. William H. Russell, 
G00 B the famous correspondent of the London Zimes, 
is engaged in writing his memoirs. It is not 
stated, however, whether the memoirs will see 
neck thelight during the lifetime of the author. 


sui, That Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is in reason- 


d oy *blygood health is proved by the fact that he 
ll wef gave a reading from his unpublished writings in 
sgan? aid of a charitable undertaking in Boston. Man- 


kind has never half realized the preservative ef- 
fects of a sense of humor. 


Mr. William Terriss, the London actor, who 
made such a hit in this country with Henry Ir- 
ving, lives in a nice rural home at Bedford Park, 
one of the suburbs of London. His wife isa 
woman of taste and refinement, and his little 
daughter, Ellaline, plays the banjo and dances 
ahornpipe with rare ability, Mr. Terriss’ real 
name is William Lewin. 


ed in 
super 


nd ils 
leased 


Miss Elaine Goodale, young, brilliant and 
beautiful, has become a heroine by attempting to 
tducate Sioux Indians at the Lower Brule 
Agency, in Dakota, having prepared herself by a 
tourse of study at General Armstrong’s school at 
Hampton. 


hat 
sue, B 


d, and 


at we Senator Stewart’s celebrated “Castle” in Wash- 


> their ington city is for sale. The Chinese Embassy is 
ey ast Soon to vacate and the Senator is not in condition 
ble in $°°Cupy the building with all that such house- 

Piteping implies. When he built the house he 
Was the silver king of Nevada, Now he is only 
F'plain Senator with a moderate income. 











Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, president of the 
Vassar Alumnz Association, observes that the 
‘ tollege alumna has ceased to be a rara avis, that 
quel trl graduates are aS numerous as roses, and that 
leroy.” §' College education, so far from unfitting a woman 
d sere Bo social life, enables her to absorb its good and 
‘Poreject its evil influence. 


- 
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Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone’s visit to Cambridge 
has been the absorbing topic of the dons during 
the past few weeks, The Master of Selwyn and 
Mrs. Lyttleton did their utmost to entertain their 
distinguished visitors, A posse of fair Newnham- 
ites formed themselves into a volunteer escort, and 
the Grand Old Man’s inspection of their college 
culminated in a photograph, in the planting of a 
memorial plane-tree and in a presentation of 
lilies. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe has two daughters, by 
no means youthful, who have never married. They 
are both exceedingly retiring in manner, and are 
seldom met in society. They are sometimes seen 
on the streets of Hartford, each leading a pet dog. 
Though scholarly and well read, they have pro- 
duced nothing in literature which has attracted 
attention. 

Science and Industry. 

Of the five hundred Chinese now living in 
Philadelphia, about one-quarter attend Christian 
Sunday-schools. One is studying for the ministry 
and expects to return to China as a missionary. 


A peculiar black paper, made from the bark of 
certain trees, serves the Siamese and Burmese in 
lieu of slates. Betel leaves are used to erase the 
writing. 

An attempt is to be made to light the inner 
chambers of temples and tombs of Upper Egypt 
by electricity, so as to prevent the disfigurement 
caused by torches, &c. 


An electric railway has been put in operation 
in Los Angeles, California. It is said to be the 
first place west of the Rocky Mountains to use 
electricity as a motor for street car uses. The 
road is about three miles long, and is operated on 
the Daft system. 


A steel wire door-mat is coming into favor, and 
is particularly adapted for railway and street car 
floors, steamboats, offices, stores, residences, etc. 
It is made of steel wire, with steel frame and 
steel braces, all perfectly galvanized. This gives 
it many decided advantages; it is serviceable, 
practically indestructible, is self cleaning, requir- 
ing no shaking, and cheap. 

M. Larochelle, of Paris, has invented a porta- 
ble electric lamp. The battery is inclosed in the 
lower part and consists of an ebonite vessel 
divided into eight compartments or partitions, 
furnishing eight cells, or elements, in a very com- 
pact form. The vessel will hold about three 
liters of liquid, capable of acting for about eight 
hours without exhaustion. Each element is made 
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up of a rod of zinc and two rods of carbon fixed 
to a disk, which can be lowered into the liquid 
or lifted out of it by turning a key like that used 
in a Carcel oil lamp, and the power of the light is 
regulated by the depth to which the zinc and 
carbons are immersed. 


A curious bit of experience has been had 
recently at one of the leading steel mills in the 
country. A lot of material for a bridge was 
rejected by the inspector of the buyers, much to 
the suprise of the producers, After the inspec- 
tors had left the manufacturers decided to make 
an independent investigation, which resulted in 
showing that the rejected material did come up to 
specifications, Further research followed and 


developed the fact that for a given number of 


hours after the material had left the rolls its 
physical qualities gradually changed, reaching a 
period of rest only after a certam time had 
elapsed. So far as we know, no such observa- 
tions have yet been made anywhere, and, if the 
facts are borne out by the experience of others, a 
good deal that is “mysterious” in steel may be 
explained. 


The marriage of a Japanese student at the 
Michigan University to an American girl has 
caused a furore in Ann Arbor, where it took 
place. The names of the contracting parties are 
June K. Kimura, of Achi Ken, Japan, and Mary 
M. Gallagher, until recently of East Saginaw, and 
the ceremony was performed by the Rev. W. H. 
Ryder, of the Congregational Church. The 
groom is a bright-faced intelligent Japanese, 
ander medium size, a fluent English speaker and 
son of a former royal physician. The bride came 
4o Ann Arbor with a relative, who was being 
treated at the hospital where she met Kimura, 
who is a senior medical student. Kimura has 
been six years in this country, and will be gradu- 
ated in June, when he will return to Japan with 
his bride. He will have a position in the Japan- 
ese army, 


Schuessel’s large canvas, “ Zeisberger Preach- 
ing to the Indians,” painted in 1858, at the solici- 
tation of John Jordan, Jr., and Mr. Skirving, of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Rufus Grider, of Bethle- 
hem, which attracted considerable attention at 
the Centennial, was shipped to London, Eng- 
land, to he placed among the American exhibits 
in the exhibition. John Jordan, Jr., who was the 
owner of the painting, presented it to the Mora- 
vian Society for the promotion of the gospel among 
the heathen, and it has been kept for some years 
in the archive room of the church at Bethlehem. 
The painting which is considered Schuessel’s 
masterpiece, is valued at five thousand dollars, 
and has been reproduced as a steel engraving. 
It was loaned at the earnest solicitation of the 





directors of the exhibition, some of them ha 
seen it at the Centennial. 4 


A consideration in the use of stone for import 
ant buildings is that of having it quarried, stored 
and seasoned for some time before being hews 
and placed in the walls. By these means the 
natural sap is allowed to evaporate and the stone 
tested as to its quality. This would add to the 
cost, but the money would be well spent if thi 
precaution prevented the wasting of stones from 
the rains, frosts, or atmospheric influences which, 
especially in our cities, soon act on the surfaceg 
a newly quarried stone. Stone that is quarried 
the one day and built in the next is in a gree 
state and unfit for use. It is not the condition. 
it is at its weakest—its pores are open and 
to absorb, not only moisture, but the gaseous and 
disfiguring influences which tend to its destruc 
tion. Every hewer knows that to get a polished 
surface on a stone that has lain for some times 
very different from what he gets on one fred 
from the quarry, and this of itself should be suf 
ficient evidence to warrant the precaution I ha 
recommended, which is to thoroughly season 
stone before using. . 


The fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Leckys 
“ History of England in the Eighteenth Century” 
are now passing through the press. For England 
they cover the period from the acknowledgment 
of the independence of the United States in 17% 
tothe declaration of war with France in 179} 
For Ireland they include the early days of Grat 
tan’s Parliament and the foundation of the Society 
of the United Irishmen. 


Mr Stanley, before setting out on his expedit 
ion to Central Africa, made arrangements, itis 
said, for the publication in London of a book de- 
scribing his adventures, Sampson Low & Co, is 
view of the new interest in African travel, have 
brought out a popular edition of Joseph Thom 
son’s narrative of his journey through Masailand, 
a book which influenced the late Bishop Ha 
nington in his last fatal journey to choose i 
northern instead of the southern route. 


East Lynne has been dramatized by severtl 
adapters, and though its author made a lage 
sum from the novel she has never received a fat 
thing for the right of dramatization, owing to 
defective state of the English law of } 
which enables any scribbler to make an adaptaliel 
and a fortune out of some one else’s brains. 4? 
Lyttleton, who was a friend of Mrs. Wood's, fel 
the robbery so keenly that he brought a bill ial 
the House of Lords dealing with the subject, ba 
it was rejected on the grounds of “future 
eration and inquiry.” It would seem that ™ 
Englishmen who are so pharasaically in 
over the crimes of the American “ pirate,” 
better consider humbly and quietly their ows ® 
tle faults. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

Miss CHURCHILL: A Stupy. By Christian 
Reid. New York: D. Appleton & Co. One 
yol., cloth, 294 pp. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Phila., Pa. 

The heroine is ¢he study; she isan exceptionally 
bright woman, not generally understood by her 
family and friends. How one person understood 
her and tried to make her life happier, makes an 

ble story well told, in the style which the 
author has achieved by care and artistic purpose. 


In Ong Town. By Edward Downey. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. One vol., paper, 
pp- 340. Forsale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Phila., Pa. Price, 25 cts. ~~ * 

A novel, dealing in seafaring life; the plot is 
not a very deep one, but the book is well calcu- 
lated to serve the purpose for which itis intended, 
of whiling away a leisure hour. 

THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. By George 
Manville Fenn. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. One vol., paper, 448 pp. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Phila., Pa. Price 50 cts. 
This isa somewhat sensational romance, the 

chief interest of which turns upon the murder of 

an old lady and the theft of her diamonds. It 
presents many characteristic scenes of English 
social life, and preserves the interest until the end. 

A ZeaLoT IN TuLLE. By Mrs. Wildrick. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. One vol., paper, 309 
pp. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Phila, Pa. Price 50 cts. 

The scene of the story is laid in Florida. The 
time of the early chapters is that of the first Sem- 
inole war, in which Andrew Jackson figured. The 
time of the remainder is this decade. 

Morat PuiLosopHy. By Andrew P. Peabody, 
D.D,L.L.D. Boston: Leeand Shepard. One 
vol., cloth, 337 pp. For sale by Porter & 
Coates, Phila., Pa. 

A series of lectures, eloquent in language and 
strong in argument, in which the fundamental 
principles of moral philosophy are laul down so 
clearly that any one can understand them. 


HINTs ON WaITING AND SPEECH MAKING. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. One vol.,cloth,7o pp. Forsale 
by Porter & Coates, Phila., Pa. 

A handy little volume, giving many useful hints 
to young aspirants of speech making and writing. 
EnciisH SyNoNyMs DiscRIMINATED. By Rich- 

ard Whately,D.D. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

One vol., cloth, 177 pp. For sale by Porter & 

Coates, Phila., Pa. 

A book of reference to the student, showing the 
s*nonoyms of adverbs, pronouns, participles, 
verbs, adjectives and nouns, in most frequent use. 
ScHooL-RooM FRrienD. By Prof. E.B. Warman, 

A. M. W. H. Harrison, Jr., Chicago, lll. One 

vol., cloth, pp. 124. 

This gives practical suggestions for reading, 
Feciting and impersonating ; a valuable help to the 
public speaker as well as teacher. 

Lower MERION Lites. By Margaret B. Har- 
vey. J. B. Lippincott Company: Phila., Pa. 
One vol., cloth, pp. 129. 


5°7 


A collection of poems by this favorite author, 
beautifully ge up, and appropriate for an Eas- 
ter book. e quote from the opening poem 
from which the title of book is ietvad a 

Sweet, how do you think of a lily? 
A vase of frosty light? 

My child, it is oftentimes silly 
To call a lily white. 

Oh, yes !—’tis the popular fashion, 
With those who do not know, 
To speak of the red rose of passion, 

The lily, pure as snow.” 


TWELVE YEARS oF My LiFe. By Mrs. B. Beau- 
mont. T. B. Peterson & Brothers: Phila., 
Pa. One vol., cloth, pp. 366, Price, $1.50. 
The chief charm of this book is found in the 

original, chatty and agreeable manner that the 

author relates incidents of her domestic life and 
business experience. The pictures given of the 
southern people are wonderfully truthful but en- 
tirely unprejudiced. ‘Twelve Yearsof My Life” 

is one of the best autobiographies published for a 

long time. 


BEAUTIFUL SNoW; WITH OTHER ORIGINAL 
PorMs NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. By J. W. 
Watson. With original Illustrations. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers: Phila., Pa. One vol., 
gold and blue cloth, pp. 272. Price, $2.00, 
Beautiful snow has for twenty-eight years been 

universally acknowledged as a masterpiece and 

one of the greatest poems in the English language. 

With it in the above edition are fifty-six other 

poems never before published. Mr. Watson is a 

true poet, whose verses will always have the meed 

of popular appreciation, and the present complete 
and tasteful edition of his poems should meet 
with an extensive sale. 


Motocu. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Co.: Phila., Pa. One vol, cloth, pp. 
324. Price, 50 cts. 

This is another of the uniform series of cheap 
books being published by this house. It is a 
story of sacrifice thrillingly told; the reader is 
completely carried away with the troubles of the 
heroine, and although the ending can be easily 
divined, hope still whispers that perhaps she may 
be spared the last blow. The interest continues 
unto the final word. 


THE BRIDE OF THE NILE. By George Ebers. 
From the German, by Clara Bell. William T. 
Gottsberger, 11 Murray Street, New York. 
Two vol’s , cloth, pp. 764. For sale by Porter 
& Coates, Phila., Pa. 

Another of the attractive works issued by the 
above firm. This book is fully equal to any of 
the previous works of the author. It is calzula- 
ted to please the deep thinker, while those who 
care for a lighter vein running through a book 
can be equally well pleased. 


CooKERY FoR InvAlIDsS. By Thomas J. Mur- 
ray, New York, White, Stokes & Allen; One 
vol., cover in colors, pp, 32. Price, 50 cts. 

A collection of useful recipes for cookery for 
invalids, a very desirable book of reference, and 
a fitting addition to the many practical and excel. 
lent books upon cookery by the same author, 
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who years ago would have been satisfied with the plain box style of a house, as a rule have 

become more educated in architecture, and as a result we see many picturesque homes on all 
sides beautifying the landscape. With the above design we submit the following notes: The hallis . 
wide, which gives it an inviting appearance. The dining room is connected with kitchen through 
good sized pantry containing stairs to cellar. The parlor is octagonal, well shaded on all sides by good 
broad verandah. We estimate this house to cost $2,000. The construction is of frame, beveled siding 
to second floor, above this covered with shingles. Address all communications to the architect, 
Samuel Milligan, 2219 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. N ; 


Ae study for a tasty, convenient and cheap cottage, is a pleasant but not an easy task. Those 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO., | 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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TOILET ARTICLES. True Bay Rum, Sachet Powders, and Rinoe Bouche 


The name and trade mark of Colgate & Co., on each article, assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality. 





